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THE NEW PLAYS 


We agree with President Wilson and 
Colonel Roosevelt in commending The 
Country Cousin as the true American com- 
edy. You'll like it—every bit! (Gaiety 
Theater. ) 


De Lure Annie, denominated on the 
bills as ‘“‘a psychological play of mystery 
by Edward Clark,” depicts the criminal 
and angelic adventures of a female Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Popular rubbish. 
(Booth Theater.) 


What Happened to Jones? is one of the 
few comedies that stand successfully the 
test of a revival twenty years after the 
original production. Written by George 
Broadhurst. Hale Hamilton plays “Jones.” 
(Forty-eighth Street Theater.) 


A Tailor Made Man, by Harry James 
Smith, wholesome, highly amusing comedy 
in which a tailor’s presser, masquerading 
in a customer’s dress suit, enters high so- 
ciety and succeeds in doing some of the 
things Napoleon left undone. The most 
“officient” stenographer ever portrayed on 
the stage appears in the third act. (Cohan 
& Harris Theater.) 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


KAISER WILHELM—Onward with God! 

GENERAL PERSHING—Lafayette, 
voila. 

Ex.rav Root—I have faith in God's 
people. 

R. B. DeEtvrin—Be a_ backer, 
slacker. 

“Ma” SunpDAY—God wants you to have 
a good time. 

Dr. W. A. Evans 
lazy bad habit. 

LAURA JEAN Lisspy—There should be 
no evasion on the wife’s part. 

GENERAL GALLIENI—If you have brains 
use them; if not plant cabbages. 

CuHamMp CLARK—We have not degener- 
ated into a race of mollycoddles. 

JOHN ID. ROCKEFELLER—I let my deeds 
speak for me and not my words. 

Rev. CortLAND MyErs—lIf the Kaiser is 
a Christian then I am an atheist. 

Mayor THOMPSON oF CHIcAco—The 
Pope is the only sane man in Europe. 

CuaARLES I. HuGcHes—Congress should 
call any one to serve who is able to serve. 

J. OGDEN ARMOUR—Loyalty in an em- 
ployee is worth a whole lot more than 
ability. 

Bruty Sunpay—They say I rub the fur 
the wrong way. I say let the cats turn 
around. 

SECRETARY BAKER—The United States 


is now in the dominant moral position of 
the world. 


Davip Lioyp GrorceE—Heaven knows, 
this war has taught us more than we yet 
understand. 


Amy LOWELL—I studied and worked in- 
cessantly for ten years before I ever pub- 
lished a line. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE—The sleep that 


sits on babies’ eyes, does anybody know 
from where it comes? 


Jos E. HepGEs—We did not go to war; 
God Almighty took America by the scruff 
of the neck and threw her in. 


GLENN FrRanK—The lecturer should 
study his applause as a chemist studies 
the reactions in his best tubes. 


Ep Howre—I am honestly of the opinion 
that the work of Tagore is neither beauti- 
ful, important nor interesting. 


RocErR W. Basson—Any officer of a 
bank runs the risk of losing his job by even 
speaking in favor of movements which real- 

ly help the working classes. 





nous 


not a 


Reading in bed is a 


P. CasparR HarvEy—The family belongs 
to the great American middle-class if the 
milk bottle sits on the front porch. 

Bonar LAw—The German Emperor has 
become a great empire builder, but it is 
not his empire that he is building. 

GrorcE L. BEER—American political life 
has been largely dominated by three con- 
cepts: Independence, Union and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

ORVILLE Wricut—We can get better 
and cheaper service out of two aeroplanes 
of moderate size than we can get out of 
one which is twice as large. 

SAMUEL GompeRS—When I am hit on 
one cheek I am willing to turn the other, 
but after that.I have no more cheeks and 
must use the fists that God gave me. 

CHARLES Epwarp Russett—La Follette 
Stone, Gronna and the Kaiser’s Iron Cross 
brigade have no more right in the Senate 
than Benedict Arnold has in heaven. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—It’s no use going 
out to help grow beans and potatoes until 
you can tell them apart or until you know 
which end of the hoe goes in the ground. 








THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department 
of Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 
their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving food. 








AVE you tried “fifty-fifty biscuits” 

—Uncle Sam’s latest idea for sav- 

ing wheat flour in hot bread? You 
use two cups of cornmeal, soy beans which 
can be home ground, finely crushed peanuts, 
or rice flour to two cups of white flour. Or 
you can use one cup of cornmeal and one 
cup of ground soy beans or crushed pea- 
nuts with the wheat product. 

You can make “fifty-fifty’” muffins with 
one and one-half cups of cooked and mashed 
sweet or Irish potato, or cooked cereal, or 
ground soy beans, to an equal amount of 
flour. Then there are “‘fifty-fifty” recipes 
for wafers and for cornmeal cookies. 

How to make all these “fifty-fifties” as 
well as entire cornmeal gems and yeast 
Lreads and rolls made in part of finely 
crushed peanuts, sweet or Irish potato, 
soy-bean meal (which can be made at home 
by grinding soy beans in a handmill), rice, 
cornmeal or cooked cereals, is described in 
detail in United States Department of 
Agriculture Circular No. A91, “Partial 
Substitutes for Wheat in Bread Making.” 
Here is a sample recipe—the one for “fifty- 
fifty” biscuits as worked out by Hannah 
I.. Wessling, Specialist in Home Demon- 
stration Work: 

“FIFTY-FIFTY BISCUITS” 
2 cups cornmeal, ground 2 teaspoons salt. 

soy beans, or finely 4 tablespoons short- 

ground peanuts, rice ening. 

flour, or other sub- Liquid sufficient to 

stitute. mix to proper con- 
2 cups white flour. sistency (1 to 1% 
4 teaspoons baking pow- cups). 

der. 

Sift together the flour, meal, salt and 
baking powder twice. Have the shortening 
as cold as possible and cut it into the mix- 
ture with a knife, finally rubbing it in with 
the hands. Mix quickly with the cold 
liquid (milk, skim milk or water) forming 
a fairly soft dough which can be rolled on 
the board. Turn onto a floured board; roll 
into sheet not over one-half inch thick; cut 
into rounds; place these in lightly floured 
biscuit tins (or shallow pans) and bake ten 
to twelve minutes in a rather hot oven. If 
peanuts are used, the roasted and shelled 
nuts should be finely crushed with a rolling 
pin. 

In making the flour and peanut biscuits 
the flour and other dry ingredients should 
be sifted together twice and then mixt 
thoroly with the crushed peanuts. 
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How two men built up a great: bank 


The directors of a big New York trust company 
were hunting for two unusually able men to make 


vice-presidents. ‘The bank was being reorganized. 
Strong leaders were needed. 

Before making their choice, the directors consid- 
ered many men in the banking world. The future 
of the bank depended largely upon the experience 
and judgment of the men they selected. 


Selected for their business knowledge 


In the end the directors chose two men without 
any previous banking experience. One was a success- 
ful real estate agent; the other a big life insurance 
man. These men were selected because their busi- 
ness knowledge was broad and sound. 

The directors’ choice has been more than justified. 

The two new vice-presidents have placed this trust 
company among the foremost banking institutions 
of America. Each has advanced to the very fore- 
front of the banking world. 

Today, one of these men is president of another, 
even bigger trust company —the second largest in 
America. The other man is partner in one of the 
strongest private banking firms in the world. 


Why they succeeded 


These two men succeeded in a totally new busi- 
ness because they had mastered the principles un- 
derlying a// business. They were able to build upa 
great bank because of their unusual grasp of busi- 
ness fundamentals. 

This same knowledge lies behind every big suc- 
cess. Once acquired, it needs only the personal 
qualities of determination and energy to make suc- 
cess sure for any one. 

It is this broad grasp of big business principles 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving to 
more than 60,000 men in America today. 


Based upon the actual experience of thousands 
of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service, the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It gives you a thoro and sound training in 
the fundamental principles underlying all departments of business. 

In our national crisis today, the need for this broad executive 


training is rapidly increasing. Men in all branches of business are 
being called upon to assume the work of others and to fill more 
responsible positions. This demand for trained executives will be 
even greater in the coming struggle for world-markets. For men 
and women too, who are prepared there will be more opportunities 
than ever before to succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service along with ambitious young men in 
their employ. 

Among the 60,000 subscribers are such men as E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Manager 
of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William C. D’Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; A. T. Hardin, Vice- 
President, New York Central Lines; Melville W. Mix, President 
of the Dodge Mfg. Co.—and scores of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co. 291 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co. 194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad 108; 
in the General Electric Co. 300—and so on down the list of the big- 
gest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This Council 
includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank 
of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of the interesting book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” will show you how to prepare tor the increasing num- 
ber of business opportunities that are bound to come during the 
next few years. Every man and woman with either a business or 
a career to guide to bigger, surer success, should read this book. 
Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
724 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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WAR AS AN INDUSTRY 


HREE years of war have educated the American 

people to its meaning. We know that war is no 

longer, if indeed it ever was, an affair of young men 

with uniforms and rifles going out to shoot the en- 
emy while the rest of the nation carried on “business as 
usual” and applauded the soldiers on their return. It was 
Krupp’s factories and not the Kaiser’s mailed fist or 
“shining armor” that won the first Belgian campaign. It 
was the train dispatcher and the maker of railroad supplies 
that defeated the Russians. It was the two million men and 
women in'the British munitions factories that compelled the 
German retreat in the west. Even the men actually in the 
war zone follow the most varied and specialized occupations. 
He who says “soldier” may mean by the term baker, lum- 
berman, dentist, blacksmith, engineer, electrician, musician, 
chemist or mechanician. The man in the front trenches is 
the apex of a great industrial pyramid which includes nearly 
every trade and occupation known to mankind, with the ex- 
ception of a few that minister to the luxuries of peace times. 

The moral of this for the people of the United States is 
that we should never confront another war either in the 
state of unpreparedness which is represented by a small 
volunteer army or only half-prepared, with compulsory 
service for the army and no organization of war industry. 
We must make universal service a reality as well as a name. 
When the time comes that the other nations of the world 
will consent with us to a general disarmament this period 
of training may be devoted to some peaceful service to the 
community, such as was suggested by that far-sighted 
American philosopher, the late William James, in his “Moral 
Equivalent of War.” We trust that the necessity for the 
individual nation to organize its citizenry for the common 
defense will become as obsolete under international federa- 
tion as the sheriff’s posse has become in cities whose peace 
is safeguarded by a good police force. But so long as there 
exists in the world a military menace to our national lib- 
erties every one who shares the privileges of American citi- 
zenship ought to be taught some useful part in the great 
industry of war. 

Of course the acquirement of a war technic will take a 
certain amount of time and absorb a certain fraction of the 
productive energy of the nation. But as some counterbalance 
to this we must reckon the cost of economic disorganization 
on the eve of battle. The transition from a peace basis to a 
war basis at present is a frightful waste not of money only 
but of time and human ability as well. Thousands of men and 
women are thrown into the ranks of the unemployed by the 
failure of their businesses and yet no place has been made 
ready for them in the industries of war. Skilled artizans 
ond farmers, just the men to feel first the impulse of pa- 
triotism, enlist in the army while the fields go untilled and 
he men at the front curse the lack of ammunition which 
prolongs the agony of the campaign. New fleets of merchant 





shipping are built and experienced sailors cannot be found 
to man them. Coal miners go on strike for double wages, 
confident that their places cannot be filled. The liquor trade 
and other parasitic businesses flourish, and the worst class 
of slackers, the wasters, keep servants and tradesmen busy 
ministering to their pleasures while the army is short of 
the most elementary necessities and the poor in the great 
cities are face to face with famine. All this is true even in 
Germany, the land which claims a permanent monopoly of 
every kind of efficiency. 

The needs of war time may be reduced to five: men to 
fight at the front; men and women to supply their imme- 
diate needs or to make the tools of war; men and women to 
care for the needs of the civilian community; men and 
women to care for transportation, and men and women to 
“tide over” the enterprizes of peace until the end of the war. 
All persons in any way capable of productive effort should 
be enlisted in one of these five national services from the 
instant war is declared and it should be the primary duty 
of the national Government to preserve a due balance among 
them. The first class consists of all the physically sound 
young men whose civilian work can be taken over by others 
during the war without economic loss. Ordinary military 
training should be given to all persons in this group. 

The teaching of war technic to the other groups is still 
to be developed. So far as possible it should be in line with 
the chosen occupation of the individual, but it might well 
be given in summer camps or university extension classes 
and, of course, in schools and colleges, so that the feeling 
of comradeship and patriotic codperation might be empha- 
sized as strongly as in the regular military service. Large 
factories, manufacturing and electrical establishments in 
particular, would perform a great patriotic service by giv- 
ing facilities for a few weeks’ training each year at the 
plant in the application of mechanical, chemical and elec- 
trical processes to the special needs of war. All agricultural 
schools should give a course on the proper balance of crops 
with each other and with live stock when there is a large 
stariding army to be fed according to the standard diet pro- 
vided by the Government. Railroad men should be instructed 
in the handling and shipment of munitions of war and 
every merchant ship should be available as an efficient 
transport. 

Some of the trades farthest removed from military life in 
the limited sense of the word can be made surprizingly 
useful in war time with a little special training. The baker 
ought to be taught the use of the army oven as a part of his 
business. The veterinary surgeon can specialize a little on 
the army mule and the cavalry charger. The photographer 
should be given a little practise in military observation 
work. The chauffeur ought not to be licensed until he has 
proved his knowledge of how to repair a military transport 
automobile or an army ambulance. The jeweler might well 
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study the officer’s field glass and chronometer. Every tailor 
should learn to make the standard national uniforms and 
every cobbler to make army boots before necessity compels 
him to learn in a hurry what he should have known all 
along. Even the painter has a field opened to his talents in 
the new science of camouflage. 

An objection may be raised to this universal conscription 
that it would tend to introduce militarism into the whole of 
industrial life. It would be far more likely to introduce the 
civilian spirit into the business of war. The nation would 
simply turn from mere money making to the task of the 
common defense without any accompaniment of red tape or 
gold braid, of arrogant officers or “shot at sunrise” courts 
martial. Every man and every woman, young or old, strong 
or sickly, would slip into an appointed and duly prepared 
post of duty; at the hospital bedside, in the camp kitchen, 
at the telegraph key, at the engine throttle, at the plow, in 
the coal mine, in the lumber camp, at a clerk’s desk in 
Washington or even the schoolhouse and the hearthside. 
Wherever work had to be done there would be a man or 
woman trained before the war to do it. This common basis 
of service would in time become as much a matter of course 
as going to school and since all would have the share that 
they were able to perform in the work of the war it would 
be the logical basis of a common citizenship and a universal 
franchise. 





SPURLOS VERSENKT 


ELUCTANT as people are to learn the German lan- 
R guage nowadays there is one more phrase that must 
be memorized. The world has never forgotten the 

words of Count von Bismarck when he said the European 
problem would be settled not with diplomacy but mit Blut 
und Eisen. Count Luxburg, Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos 
Aires, gave equally apt expression to the German spirit 
when he said that in consequence of the release of German 
vessels by the Argentine Government the Argentine steam- 
ers “Oran” and “Guazo” nearing Bordeaux should “be 
spared if possible or else spurlos versenkt.” “Sunk without 
leaving a trace’—it is an unforgettable phrase. It will 
stick in the memory of mankind along with Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s reference to the Belgian treaty as “a 
scrap of paper.’’ We thank thee, Germany, for that word! 
“With blood and iron,” “a scrap of paper” and “sunk 
without leaving a trace’’—these three phrases give the 
measure of German militarism by the hight of its arro- 
gance, the breadth of its duplicity and the depth of its 
depravity. We know now that a German diplomat enjoying 
the hospitality of a friendly nation will recommend the 
destruction with a!l on board of an innocent merchant 
vessel bearing the flag of the nation to which he is ac- 
credited and will send a message to that effect thru the 
embassy of another neutral nation. It would be hard to 
conceive of a single act involving more violations of the 
spirit and letter of international law. And this revelation 
comes at the same time as the news of the bombing of the 
American hospital in France and the publication of the 
letters in which the Kaiser ten years ago conspired with 
the Czar to conclude a secret alliance and betray France. 
The case against Germany can be referred to the world 
jury without argument for the prosecution. Nothing that 
has been charged against her by her enemies can equal what 
she has boasted of herself. Who can deny that the Kaiser 
means to be an autocrat when he himself claims that his 
will is law? Who would have imagined that the German 
foreign policy involved the turning of Texas and Arizona 
over to Mexico if Foreign Minister Zimmermann had not 
said it? The German generals have declared that war must 
be merciless. The German statesmen have bragged of their 
treachery. The German rulers have gloried in their unlimited 
power. The German professors have taught that there can 
be no law to restrain a state. The German poets have praised 


hatred. The German pastors have preached oppression. The 
most effective anti-German propaganda has been the trans- 
lation of German books and papers, the publication of the 
diaries of the German soldiers and the dispatches of German 
diplomats. Arraigned before the bar of public opinion Ger- 
many brags “Guilty!” 


TIME TO STOP IT 


HE principles governing freedom of speech in this 
country are simple, they have been tried out and ap- 
plied for three generations, and there is no excuse 

for any misunderstanding about them. 

Restless souls, dissatisfied saints, revolutionaries, Fenians 
and little brothers to the Hun can hire a hall if they want 
to, and talk themselves tired in condemnation of any law 
or administrative act, so long as they don’t themselves dis- 
obey the law or incite others to disobey it while it stands 
as law. But there is no principle of liberty or rule of law 
or of morals that entitles them to use public places for 
such a purpose. 

To what extent impromptu meetings and loose talk shall 
be permitted in public places depends on circumstances and 
expediences. When the world is at peace and no serious 
domestic disorders vex, it is often wise to permit ranters to 
rant. They explode in the open air and do no great harm. 
Even then, however, the public convenience and safety are 
first considerations, and it does not follow that gas bombs 
are harmless in congested places like Union Square or the 
corner of Broadway and Thirty-fourth street because they 
once were harmless in Hyde Park. 

Much more must public considerations rule when the na- 
tion is at war. Then, to win victory, public authority will 
and rightly may override all lesser rights and interests, 
always excepting one paramount moral good, namely, the 
civilization, including the popular freedom, for which alone 
a war is justifiable. This paramount good requires that 
even in war we must maintain the right to question in a 
reasonable and decent way whether the war is justifiable; 
how long it should be waged, and by what methods; the 
course of legislation, and the conduct of government. Nei- 
ther Great Britain nor France has curtailed this right in 
the present war, and there is not the slightest danger that 
the United States will curtail it. 

But curtail open sedition and overt obstruction of the 
nation’s war activities we must and shall, and it is ele- 
mentary common sense to hold that anti-war meetings in 
public places are overt obstruction. If, as war measures, 
the Government may draft men for the army, commandeer 
ships, railroads and mines, and fix prices, it certainly may 
say what goings on are permissible in public places, and 
what are not. 

Anti-war meetings in public places should be stopped ab- 
solutely thruout the United States. If force is necessary, 
use it relentlessly, and never mind then if highbrows get 
hurt, along with the mob. 


THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE 

E believe that President Wilson is both right and 

politic in his insistence upon a distinction between 

the German Government and the Germen people, 


altho his efforts to do so are met with skepticism in Eng- 
land and with repudiation in Germany. He is right because 








, there is and always has been a considerable element in Ger- 


many that detests militarism and all its works and has 
never approved of Germany’s aggressive designs. He is 
politic because it is only thru the strengthening of this 
element that any dependence can be placed upon Germany 
in the future. 

In spite of the emphatic and almost unanimous assertions 
of the German press that the people are a unit and have 
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perfect confidence in the Kaiser it is evident that this is 
not true. The Socialist press is as cordial as it could be 
toward any enemy utterance and, while disappointed that 
the President rejected the Pope’s peace proposals, is ob- 
viously pleased to see that he expresses approval of the 
main points of the Socialist peace proposals, namely, no 
punitive indemnities, no forcible annexations and no com- 
mercial boycott. Even the conservative press by the very 
fury with which it denounces the President betrays its fear 
that his words may have an effect on public opinion. For 
instance, the Rhenish Westphalian Gazette in attacking the 
“pharisaical hypocrisy” of the American note says: 

Mr. Wilson knows that there are people in Germany who are 
particularly susceptible to such utterances by an enemy, but he is 
at last seen thru, even by his former friends here, and we can 
therefore hardly believe that he will have great success in his 
attempt to influence the feeling in Germany. 

No matter how many of Mr. Wilson’s “former friends” 
may now have turned against him we are glad to be assured 
from such a source that still “there are people in Germany 
who are particularly susceptible to such utterances.” That’s 
all we wanted to know, thank you. That gives us something 
to work on and we presume that they will be still more 
“susceptible” by next fall. 

The fact that the Reichstag recently voted by a large 
majority for an immediate peace without annexations or 
indemnities in spite of the opposition of the Government 
and the furious antagonism of the Pan-Germanists shows 
that a strong current of popular opinion is setting in that 
direction. No other parliament among the fifteen belliger- 
ents, except the Russian Duma, has taken so pronounced 
a step toward peace. Of course we could not accept the 
terms of settlement proposed by the Reichstag or even 
the more moderate terms proposed by the Socialists in- 
cluded in that majority, but the first peace proposals pre- 
sented are never acceptable to the opponent. We must some 
time begin to talk over terms with somebody in Germany 
and the only question is whether we shall treat with the 
Hohenzollerns and the Junkers or with the Liberals and 


‘Socialists. Obviously it is our best policy to give as much 


encouragement as we can to the advances of the popular 
party, however little their present ideas may suit us. To 
refuse to treat with any groups of the German people with- 
out the approval of the German Government is not to lib- 
erate Germany but to fasten Kaiserism more firmly upon it. 
It is playing into the hands of the enemy, for, as the Presi- 
dent points out, Kaiserism is the enemy. 

A large part of the criticism of the President’s policy 
seems to be based upon the idea that he is trying to shield 
the German people from a merited punishment by throwing 
all the guilt upon their rulers. Now this is an absurd idea, 
for like much of the criticism directed against the President 
it assumes that he is an ignoramus. We have had presi- 
dents who might have been criticized for lack of acquaint- 
ance with foreign affairs, but they had not been teaching 
the subject for twenty-five years. When a writer wants to 
refresh his mind on the constitution of the German Empire 
in order to convict the President of ignorance of this sub- 
ject he will probably refer to that handy little volume en- 
titled “The State” and perhaps without noticing that its 
author was Woodrow Wilson. It may fairly be assumed that 
Mr. Wilson has not forgotten what he then knew about the 
Reichstag franchise. He knows as well as any of his critics 
how far that body represents the people and he knows bet- 
ter than any of them who were the active agents in start- 
ing the war. 

But the question is not who made the war, but who can 
make peace. Whatever may be the answer to the first ques- 
tion, the answer to the second question is “the German peo- 
ple.” Consequently we are not concerned with the Kaiser 
but with the people. A war is not a court of justice. A war 
cannot pass upon the guilt or innocence of any one; it can 
never decide a question of right and wrong. We have no 


desire to convict or convince Germany. We only desire to 
make Germany powerless to harm the world. It would not 
be worth continuing the fighting an hour to extort a docu- 
ment signed by the Kaiser and countersigned by Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Tirpitz and Moltke acknowledging their guilt, re- 
penting of their deeds and beseeching pardon of God and 
man. Such a document would be, indeed, “a scrap of paper.” 
If the whole German people or such of them as wished for 


war should put on sackcloth and ashes and cry “Peccavi!” 


by the hour it would not make a particle of difference with 
our peace terms. Such repentance might perhaps alleviate 
their lot in the next world, but—it may be wicked but that’s 
how we feel—we do not care much to have their lot allevi- 
ated. Somehow we do not take so friendly an interest in 
Germans as we used to and we do not care any more how 
they feel or what they think. The war against them is to 
secure reparation for damages and guarantees for the future, 
not conviction of sin and promises of reform. It would be 
useless if not hopeless to strive for the latter, but there is 
a good prospect of getting the former if we encourage that 
part of the German people who are anxious for a perma- 
nent peace. 





“ONWARD WITH GOD” 


[' Vandelaincourt Hospital, in the region of Verdun, 
again was bombarded by German aviators for six and 
a half hours last night. Nineteen persons were killed 
and twenty-six wounded. The hostile aeroplanes flew over 
the hospital every twenty minutes from half-past eight 
o’clock in the evening until three o’clock in the morning. 
—Cable to the Associated Press, September 6. 


WHO IS USING THE PANAMA CANAL? 
Ae report of the Panama Canal for the fiscal year 








ending July 1, 1917, shows that during the twelve 

months preceding, 1876 seagoing vessels passed thru 
the Canal in one direction or the other. Of these 464 were 
American, 780 British and 632 of other foreign registry. 
Comparing 1917 with 1915, the first year of the Canal’s 
operations, we see that there has been an increase of 160 
per cent in the foreign shipping but a slight decrease in 
the American. The number of British ships using the Canal 
has increased by 70 per cent, the Chilean by 60 per cent, 
the Norwegian by 250 per cent, and the Japanese by 1100 
per cent, while the American has lost ground. 

It would seem from this that the Panama Canal was a 
philanthropic enterprize, constructed by the American peo- 
ple at a cost of $400,000,000 chiefly for the benefit of for- 
eign commerce. Yet the fault is not in the Canal. It is our 
own lack of ships that leaves us in the lurch. Evidently the 
somewhat selfish anticipations entertained at the outset 
of the war that American commerce among the Americas 
would gain at the expense of the belligerents have not been 
justified by experience. Such ships as we have are absorbed 


in European commerce and we could use ten times as many. 


Whether it be peace or war, what we need is a mercantile 
marine and we hope that the vessels in building for the 
present emergency will be equally serviceable in after years. 








, A COMPARISON 


i want America to beat Germany, but I want Germany 
| to beat England,” says the half way loyalist. 

“T want our artillery to smash the enemy’s infan- 
try, but I hope that his aviators will be able to drop bombs 
on our cavalry.” 

“T hope that our fullback will win the game and that our 
left end (whom I don’t like) will lose it.” 

“T hope that our advertising manager will make us 
wealthy, and that the cashier will run away with the funds.” 

Partnerships, teams, armies and alliances win or lose as 
units. 
















































Germans The German army has at 

: : last delivered its long de- 
. Win Riga layed blow at the northern 
end of the Russian war front. Riga, 
for both political and military reasons 
the most important Baltic port between 
Petrograd and the German frontier, is 
now in the hands of the invader. If 
the season is not too late (for a winter 
campaign in northern Russia is almost 
out of the question) and if a sufficient 
number of army corps can be spared 
for the purpose we may expect an at- 
tempt to reach Petrograd. The Rus- 
sians can still oppose superior forces 
to any German offensive, but the Ger- 
mans hope that defeat and internal dis- 
sensions will have demoralized the Rus- 
sian army to such a degree that no 
serious resistance will be attempted. 
The Russian navy, also, is thought to 
be disorganized and mutinous to such a 
degree that the Germans may aspire to 
the naval occupation of the Gulf of 
Riga and even of the Gulf of Finland, 
thus dominating entirely the eastern 
shore of the Baltic and making easier 
an attack on the Russian capital. Even 
if the Germans decide not to push their 
advantage further this autumn the cap- 
ture of Riga is important. It “restores” 
to Germany an old Teutonic settlement, 
which is at the same time one of the 
largest cities of Russia, and it puts 
new heart in the civil population of 
Germany which may prolong their en- 
durance of the privations of war for 
months. If not the most important, it is 
the most spectacular success that Ger- 
many has won since the collapse of 
Rumania nearly a year ago. 

As usual, since the revolution, the 
official despatches of the Russian Gov- 
ernment admit to the full all that can 
be claimed by the victorious enemy. We 
learn from them that the Russians 








| THE GREAT WAR 


September 1—-Germans sent to rein- 

force Austrian lines on the Carso 

front. Mackensen gains in Rumania. 

|| September 2—Russian Government 

crushes monarchist plot. Germans 

cross the Dvina. Twenty-three Brit- 

| ish ships sunk during week. 

|| September 3—Riga falls to the Ger- 
mans. Chatham bombarded in great || 
air raid. || 

September 4—Russians retreat in the | 
north. Italians drop bombs on Aus- 
trian fleet. 

September 5—Germans bombard Lon- || 
don. Italians resume battle in the | 
Julian Alps. || 

September 6—German warships enter || 
Gulf of Riga. House of Representa- 
tives passes $11,500,000,000 war | 
bond bill. American hospital in | 
France attacked by air raiders. | 

September 7—French ministry re- 
signs. President Wilson proclaims | 
embargo on precious metals. 

September 8—Austrians halt Italian 
drive. French advance near Verdun. 

September 9—Austrians repulse Ital- 
ian attack on Monte San Gabriele. 

Civilians begin to leave Petrograd. 

| | 














were driven back on a forty-mile front. 
This gave the Germans not only the 
city of Riga but a considerable extent 
of territory beyond the Dvina (or 
Diina) River. On other parts of the 
front the week brought very little 
change. Mackensen’s Rumanian cam- 
paign has apparently been suspended 
for a few days so that the Germans 
could concentrate their resources in the 
north. 


- The loss of Riga would 
How Russia matter but little to Rus- 

Takes It sia if the nation were 
united in its resistance. But the most 
that can be said is that Premier Ker- 


ensky’s Government is still the recog- 
nized legal authority of the Russian 
commonwealth and that it has shown a 
praiseworthy determination to bring 
order out of chaos—if it can. The task 
is a great one. The recent Moscow con- 
ference shows that the Government can 
count on the devoted loyalty of the ma- 
jority in furthering all measures that 
may be necessary to repel the invader. 
But there is more than one disloyal 
faction with which to reckon. Recent 
municipal elections in Petrograd, held 
at the very time that German successes 
were threatening the existence of free 
Russia, gave two radical parties, the 
Social Revolutionists and the “Bol- 
sheviki,” control of the municipal coun- 
cil with 73 and 70 councillors respec- 
tively. The Constitutional Democrats, a 
moderate republican party in favor of 
continuing the war, elected only 44 coun- 
cillors. The Petrograd Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates protested 
against the establishment of capital 
punishment for military offenses and 
demanded that the order be revoked. 

While the anarchism of Petrograd 
disturbs the Russian republic a still 
more sinister menace, altho fortunately 
confined to a very small circle of con- 
spirators, has appeared in a recent at- 
tempt to restore Czarism. A number of 
arrests were made, including some of 
persons high in rank and position under 
the old monarchy. Minister of Justice 
Yaroudny was forced to resign for his 
laxity in ferreting out the plot. The 
Czar himself is safely a prisoner in To- 
bolsk, Siberia, and the most reactionary 
of his recent ministers, Boris Stiirmer, 
has just died in prison. 

The Cossacks, who have been without 
exception the most loyal element in the 
Russian army, are now discontented be- 
cause the Government has abolished 
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SETTING 
This U-boat, sent out to sow mines off the coast of France, ran into too shallow waters and was captured by the French. The crew were taken 


FIRE TO A SUBMARINE 


the submarine itself was hauled ashore and burned by its own petrol 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
STILL IN THE RUNNING 


their special privileges and placed the 
Cossack districts under the same sys- 
tem of government as the rest of the 
republic. General Korniloff, the brilliant 
Cossack commander, is favored in some 
quarters as a possible successor to Pre- 
mier Kerensky should the latter prove 
unable to cope with the political and 
military difficulties confronting him. 


Will the Italians have 
The Advance Trieste before the Ger- 
mans have Petrograd? 
This question is now uppermost in the 
minds of every student of the two prin- 
cipal offensive movements of the pres- 
ent hour. Austria claims to have 
checked the Italian advance for the 
present, but even if this is true the 
credit cannot go to the arms of the 
Hapsburg monarchy, since Germany 
has had to lend troops to strengthen 
the Austrian lines. During the course 
of the present Isonzo campaign the 
Italians have taken 30,672 prisoners 
including 858 officers. On their part the 
Austrians claim to have captured 160 
officers and 6300 men. It is noteworthy 
that the check to the Italian forward 
movement occurred in the Carso region 
where the German forces are reported 
to have been stationed. 

The hottest fighting of the week has 
raged on Monte San Gabriele, the last 
of the chain of peaks east of Gorizia 
dominating the Isonzo valley. The Ital- 
ians assaulted this mountain hight but 
were soon dislodged by Austrian coun- 
ter-attacks, and since then there has 
been a continuous struggle for its pos- 
session with the advantage inclining to- 
ward the Italians. On the Bainsizza 
Plateau the Italians have made consid- 
erable territorial gains, but further to 
the south, on the Carso and near Monte 
Hermada, the report from Vienna de- 
clares that “the enemy can no longer 
boast of having gained a yard of 
ground.” The Italians have bombarded 
Trieste from the air and the sea and 
claim to hold the Austrian fleet closely 
bottled up in the harbor of Pola. If 
the Italian army can overcome the 
mountain barrier, not only Trieste but 


on Trieste 








ia d 2 Cem 
Teckening in De Amsterdammer, Holland 

WAKE UP, IVAN! WAKE UP! 
THE RUSSIAN RETREAT 


Pola will not improbably fall into their 
possession and Austria-Hungary will 
be forced to sink or surrender the Im- 
perial fleet or trust it in unequal com- 
bat with the Italian navy in the Adri- 
atic. 


‘ It has frequently 
seamen ded been said that when 

the American casu- 
alty lists began to come in the United 
States would wake up to the fact of 
war. We have now an opportunity to 
test the truth of that belief. On Sep- 
tember 6 German air raiders visited 
an American Red Cross hospital and, 
either by accident or design, struck it 
with their bombs. One officer and two 
enlisted aids were killed and nineteen 
persons injured, including medical offi- 
cers, patients and hospital attendants. 
The Harvard and the St. Louis hospital 
units were among those that suffered 
from the bombardment. 

The Germans did not single out the 
American hospital for special attention 
as French and British hospitals have 
also been attacked within the last few 
days and considerable numbers killed 
or injured. To judge from these fre- 
quent raids on hospitals it would ap- 
pear that the enemy has ceased to 
respect the Red Cross, but it must be 
remembered that marksmanship in 
bomb dropping from a great hight is 
rarely accurate, and a hospital that is 
struck was not necessarily intended as 
a target. The aerial activity of both 
the Germans and the Allies on the 
western front is now of very great 
intensity. Both sides have many more 
airplanes in use than ever before and 
neither side has yet been able to attain 
unchallenged superiority in the air. 
The French and British seem to have 
the greater number of aircraft and to 
win the majority of single combats 
between aviators, but the Germans are 
able to keep them busy at the front 
and at the same time spare airplanes 
for raids on the chief centers of popu- 
lation in France and England. 

Aside from the war in the air the 
western front has been comparatively 
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Ding in New York Tribune 
ANOTHER GLORIOUS GERMAN VICTORY 


quiet, not in the sense that fighting 
ceased but simply that it has taken the 
form of trench raids and local attacks 
rather than any great offensive. French 
reports indicate that the Germans are 
planning another retreat in the west, 
abandoning Belgium as far east as 
Courtrai and Thourout and flooding 
and devastating the intervening area. 
in such a way as to check the advance 
of the French and British troops. 


The most startling of all 
recent diplomatic revela- 
tions has come from the 
Department of State at Washington 
which has secured telegrams sent from 
Count Luxburg, the German diplomatic 
representative in Argentina, to the For- 
eign Office of Germany. The remarkable 
feature of the case is that the messages 
were sent thru the Swedish legation in 
Buenos Aires, the Argentine capital. 
If this was done with the knowledge of 
the Swedish Government the case is 
very serious, for it would amount to 
an act of war against the Entente 
Allies; but it is more probable that the 
Swedish Legation in Argentina was 
acting on its own responsibility. 

The telegrams were dated at a time 
when the German Government had a 
controversy with Argentina over sub- 
marine warfare. The first, sent in May, 
urged the German authorities either 
to spare the Argentine steamers now 
bound for Europe or else to sink them 
“without a trace being left.’’ The sec- 
ond, sent in July, recommended the 
German Government not to give Ar- 
gentina a promise to sink no more 
ships. As we know, Germany disregard- 
ed this advice and yielded to Argentina. 
The same message referred to the 
Argentine Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs as “a notorious ass and Anglo- 
phile.’” Another message, sent a few 
days later, again suggested sinking 
Argentine ships without leaving any 
clue to their disappearance. On no pre- 
vious occasion has any German states- 
man so shamelessly avowed the policy 
of murdering all neutrals who dared 
to enter the barred zone of the ocean. 


Is Sweden 
Unneutral? 
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This is atime of revela- 
Plots and tions. Ever since the Rus- 
Mysteries sian revolution both the 
Central Powers and the Entente Allies 
have been unearthing compromising 
documents and reporting significant of- 
ficial statements. A few weeks ago the 
German Chancellor accused France of 
scheming conquests on the west bank 
of the Rhine even beyond Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The Allies produced interesting 
evidence corroborating their contention 
that the military party in Germany 
had determined upon war early in July, 
1914. The new Greek Government re- 
vealed correspondence between the Kai- 
ser and ex-King Constantine which 
proved an early secret alliance between 
Germany and Turkey and Constantine’s 
wish to aid the Central Powers. Premier 
Kerensky of Russia made public the 
offer of a separate peace which Ger- 
many had made to the revolutionary 
Government. These various revelations 
have received brief mention in recent 
numbers of The Independent. 

Some of this publicity has come thru 
American channels. Ex-Ambassador 
Gerard’s account of his years in Ger- 
many has given the world many inter- 
esting glimpses of the shifts of opinion 
and attitude within the German ruling 
inner circle during the last three years. 
Herman Bernstein’s despatches, based 
on the archives of the deposed Russian 
Czar, have awakened the widest inter- 

-est in France and England because they 
show that during the Russo-Japanese 
War the Kaiser was laboring to bring 
about a Russo-German alliance. France, 
altho an ally of Russia at the time, was 
not to be consulted until after the agree- 
ment had been made. In case of a war 
with England, which the Kaiser seemed 
to think not improbable, Denmark was 
to be occupied by Russian and German 


armies in order to close the Baltic to 
the British. 

Most interesting and mysterious of 
all is the trial of General Soukhomlinoff 
for treason. Facts brought out at the 
trial prove that he, and other conspira- 
tors of high rank, deliberately wrecked 
the Russian army and smoothed the 
way to victory for the enemy. But 
Chancellor Michaelis claims that the 
evidence at the trial also shows that 
the Czar’s wish for peace was frus- 
trated by Russian military officials who 
disregarded his order to stop mobiliza- 
tion. This phase of the trial has not 
been made public either in the Ameri- 
ean or the English press. Even if the 
contentions of Chancellor Michaelis are 
verified, it still remains to be proved, of 
course, that the mobilization was other 
than a defensive precaution or that 
Germany could not have prevented war 
by accepting the Russian offer of arbi- 
tration or by restraining Austria. But 
it is interesting, none the less, as evi- 
dence of the utter anarchy that reigned 
at Petrograd, when the Czar, nominal 
autocrat of all the Russias, could be 
openly tricked and defied by his imme- 
diate subordinates. 


‘ The Polish State Coun- 
A New Polish cil, a body established 

Partition? —_ by the Germans to give 
a semblance of self-government to the 
Poles even in time of war, has resigned, 
probably because it was not consulted 
in the disposition of the Polish regi- 
ments in the war zone. It had been part 
of the German plan to rely upon the 
well-justified hatred of the Poles and 
Polish Jews for the Czar and the Rus- 
sian Government to create an independ- 
ent Polish army, foreshadowing the es- 
tablishment of an independent kingdom, 
to fight the Russians. Of course the 

















CAN A TANK CLIMB A TREE? 


battleship on land” seems to be trying it, but the indications are that the tree 
won't stand for it long 


This big French “ 


Prussian and Austrian Poles were sim- 
ply a part of the armies of their re- 
spective governments and were accorded 
no special recognition. But the Russian 
Poles were still, technically, Russian 
subjects even after the German occupa- 
tion of the country and could not sim- 
ply be drafted into the army of the 
conqueror. Since the Russian revolution, 
however, the Poles have lost whatever 
enthusiasm they may have had for the 
cause of the Central Powers and the 
experiment of a “national army” from 
Russian Poland has become a more and 
more evident failure. Another source of 
dissatisfaction was the urgent need of 
reserves to stem the Italian advance on 
the western frontier of Austria. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government cast 
covetous eyes upon the Polish “national 
army” in the east as a possible reserve 
force. 

Therefore the German and Austrian 
press has been demanding a new solu- 
tion of the Polish question and the mat- 
ter is under consideration by the rulers 
of the Central Powers. The latest report 
is that Germany will take enough of 
Russian Poland to gain a “strategic 
frontier” in the east. The rest will be 
joined to Galicia in a new Austrian 
Polahd which will be self-governing un- 
der the crown of Emperor Karl just as 
the Kingdom of Hungary is today. The 
great advantage of this new arrange- 
ment is that Polish troops will become 
available under Austrian command for 
use on any front where the needs of 
the Central Powers may place them. 


. Sir Robert Borden remains 
Canadian Prime Minister of the Do- 
Politics inion of Canada. After 
carrying into law his compulsory mili- 
tary service measure he offered to re- 
sign in the interests of harmony and 
permit the formation of a non-partizan 
“win the war” cabinet, containing both 
Conservative and Liberal loyalists. As 
a coalition with the French Canadians 
of Quebec was impossible, since they 
are almost to a man opponents of 
conscription, he offered places in the 
ministry to some of the English Lib- 
erals of the Western Provinces. The 
Conservative caucus in Parliament re- 
fused to permit his resignation on the 
ground that he was the best man to 
head the ministry in such a perilous 
hour. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, still opposed to 
conscription in principle and practice, 
has declared that “as the bill is now 
law it is the duty of all loyal subjects 
to see it carried out harmoniously.” 
While treason has no countenance from 
the political opponents of compulsory 
service, it is still openly preached 
among the people. Thus a mass meeting 
of French Canadians in Montreal 
passed a resolution in which was the 
statement that “if the conscription bill 
is enforced, Borden and his men will 
have to suffer the penalty of death.” 
All omens point to a general election 
in the autumn which will be a straight 
fight between Conservative conscrip- 
tionists and Liberal anti-conscription- 
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ists and may be accompanied by no 
small degree of violence. 

Colonel John S. Dennis, command- 
ing the western division of the British 
recruiting station, warns Canadian and 
British residents of the United States 
that if they do not enlist voluntarily 
they will within a few weeks be subject 
to conscription. Some Irish-Americans 
have petitioned Congress to exempt 
them from any law making aliens of 
the Allied nations resident in the 
United States liable to compulsory mili- 
tary service on the ground that the 
British Government has not yet ven- 
tured to apply conscription to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 


A Since the beginning of 
Birds of Prey 1915 at least 823 men, 
Strike England women and children 
have been slain on British soil by Ger- 
man aircraft. Thirty raids are respon- 
sible for this death list and, of course, 
there have also been other raids which 
did not succeed in killing any one or 
which were kept out of the papers. For 
obvious reasons the extent of military 
damage done in these aerial bombard- 
ments is rarely disclosed by the British 
Government, and the statements from 
German sources are mere guesswork, 
since it is very difficult for the air raid- 
er to estimate with exactness the dam- 
age his bombs have done. The moral 
effect of the bombardments has been 
far out of proportion to the material 
effect, but it has been exactly the op- 
posite of what the Germans expected 
and hoped. Instead of being intimidated 
or disheartened the British people have 
been enraged to such a degree that the 
Government has found it difficult to 
withstand the popular cry for reprisals 
in kind against unfortified German 
cities. 

The bloodiest of all the raids oc- 
curred on the night of September 3. Six 
German airplanes followed the south 
bank of the Thames to Chatham. At 
Chatham they let fall a number of 
bombs. They succeeded in striking the 
naval barracks and killing 108 persons 
and wounding 92. Most of those killed 
or injured were naval men. The anti- 
aircraft guns failed to bring down any 
of the raiders. The following night 
there was an attack on London by some 
twenty machines. From shortly before 
midnight to one o’clock in the morning 
forty bombs were scattered over the 
city. Eleven persons were killed and 
sixty-two injured; but as some com- 
pensation one airplane is reported to 
have been destroyed off the seacoast. 
Such a moonlight attack on London has 
been rare, as aviators have usually se- 
lected the gray light of morning for 
their bombardments. 


Donald B. MacMillan and 
Back from the rest of the Arctic explo- 
the Arctic pation expedition, organized 
by the American Museum of Natural 
History and assisted by the University 
of Illinois, have returned to civiliza- 
tion. During four years the expedition 
did not suffer the loss of a single man, 
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ON TO PETROGRAD! 


The German army, whose position is indicated by the heavy black line, has taken the city of Riga 
and eressed the Dvina River on the way toward the Russian capital 


in spite of the fact that the ship they 
started to the north on in 1913 had 
been wrecked on the Labrador coast 
and that more than one relief expedi- 
tion was fitted out to rescue the party 
after their prolonged sojourn in the 
Arctic had given rise to rumors of 
disaster. To Captain Robert Bartlett of 
the steamer “Neptune” belongs the 
honor of finding the MacMillan party. 
The isolation of the explorers may be 
imagined from the fact that altho they 
had heard from the Eskimos that there 
was a European war they were still 
debating among themselves whether or 
not Paris had been taken when Captain 
Bartlett found them. 

The results of the expedition were 
rather important; of greater interest 
to geographers in fact than a visit to 
the North Pole would have been. 
“Crocker Land,” placed on the maps 
by Peary, turned out to be only a won- 
derful mirage, so clear that it deceived 
the MacMillan party until they tried to 
locate the place where it was seen. 
The explorers remapped a large part 
of the coast of Ellesmere Land and 
northern Greenland and discovered a 
new glacier, second in size only to the 
Humboldt among Arctic glaciers, which 
they named the American Museum 
Glacier. They also found some records 
left by earlier explorers. 


Stockholm Conference The Interna- 
tional Socialist 


Postponed Conference, 


which was to have been held at Stock- 
holm on September 9, has been indefi- 
nitely postponed because most of the 
Entente Allies had refused to issue 
passports to delegates from their re- 
spective countries. This postponement 
has also suspended the plans for a con- 
ference of women of the belligerent and 
neutral countries which was to meet at 
Stockholm. The later Socialist meeting 
at Zimmerwald, Switzerland, has been 
thrust into the discard with the Stock- 
holm conference. The last straw that 
broke the determination of the ‘organ- 


izers of the international conference 
was the decision of the Trades Union 
Congress not to send British delegates 
to Stockholm. The vote for the resolu- 
tion, commending the principle of an 
international workers’ conference but 
declaring that it would be useless in 
practise until the workingmen of the 
Entente nations had formulated their 
peace program, was 2,894,000 to 91,000. 


The People’s Council of 
America for Democracy 
and Peace for several 
days spent carfare and valuable time in 
a vain attempt to find a place of meet- 
ing. After being forbidden to hold their 
conference at Minneapolis they tried 
North Dakota, where the Governor was 
more friendly than the Minnesota ex- 
ecutive had been. But the local author- 
ities at Fargo, North Dakota, reversed 
the action of the Governor and pre- 
vented the council from meeting in the 
town. Hudson, Wisconsin, took similar 
action. A Milwaukee conference was 
then suggested, but the Governor of 
Wisconsin opposed the project. Wash- 
ington, D. C., was also proposed by 
some of the pacifists, but a meeting 
there was not even attempted because 
of the certainty of police interference. 

Only Chicago offered a refuge, and 
this was against the express wishes of 
Governor Lowden of Illinois, who de- 
clared that he was “satisfied that this 
meeting was designed for the purpose 
of bringing on draft riots and obstruct- 
ing the Government in other respects.” 
Mayor Thompson, however, undertook 
the responsibility of allowing the hos- 
pitality of the city to the People’s 
Council and a short meeting was held 
there on September 2. Rabbi Magnes 
delivered the “keynote” speech, which 
was largely devoted to denouncing the 
interference of the authorities with free 
speech. Congressman Mason of Illinois 
and ex-Senator Weeks of California 
spoke to similar effect. Various commit-' 
tees were chosen for future propaganda 
and resolutions adopted for the repeal 
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Press [llustrating 


THE MORNING CRANK 


It’s not prescribed in official army regulations—this daily drill of “turning over” a Ford engine, but the boys at the ambulance drivers’ training 
camp in Morristown, New Jersey, have come to make it an exhibition stunt 


of the conscription act and for an early 
peace. The Chicago City Council by a 
vote of 42 to 6 ccmmended the position 
of Governor Lowden in opposing the 
pacifist meeting. So far as may be 
judged from the city press, the people 
of Chicago are with the Governor and 
Council against the Mayor and the 
anti-war agitators. 


The annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association 
at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, has been of unusual interest this 
year to the layman as well as to the 
man of law. In addition to the discus- 
sion on domestic issues, particularly 
those directly affecting the legal pro- 
fession, the assembled Bar Association 
devoted much time to formulating 
America’s grievances against Germany 
from the standpoint of international 
law. Among the vio-ations of the laws 
and usages of war committed by our 
enemies were enumerated the sinking 
of merchant ships without summons, 
the attempt to exclude American com- 
merce from the high seas by proclama- 
tion, the destruction of hospital and 
relief ships sailing under German safe 
conduct, “grave and homicidal con- 
spiracies against the domestic peace, 
trade and manufactures of this coun- 
try and against peace on its borders” 
while we were yet a neutral nation, 
wanton devastation of occupied terri- 
tory by German armies, levying illegal 
tribute on occupied towns and prov- 
inces, the killing of non-combatants, 
the deportation of civilians into exile 
and slavery and the introduction of the 
novel doctrine that a merchant captain 
defending his ship from submarine at- 
tack is guilty of a capital offense. Elihu 
Root and Charles E. Hughes made war 
speeches at the sessions of the Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Hughes gave a long and 
interesting argument in defense of the 
extensive war powers which have been 
assumed and exercized by the President 
and Congress and combated the idea 
that the Federal Constitution imposes 
narrow restrictions on the use of the 
military forces of the country. He de- 
nied that the force of the Constitution 
was in any way suspended by the ex- 
istence of a state of war, saying that 
“while we are at war, we are not in 
revolution.” 
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Loyal 
Lawyers 


On August 23 the 
Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted 
by vote of 82 to 51 the recommenda- 
tion of the committee of the whole 
that impeachment charges be preferred 
against Governor James E. Ferguson 
and that a committee of nine be chosen 
to draw up formal articles of impeach- 
ment for the approval of the House. 
On the following day twenty-one ar- 
ticles of impeachment were filed in 
the Senate by the committee of nine, 
all of which had received the indorse- 
ment of the House by majorities rang- 
ing from seven to thirty-eight votes. 
With this action, Lieutenant Governor 
W. P. Hobby became acting Governor 
of Texas and jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter passed into the hands of the Senate. 

The principal charges contained in 
the articles of impeachment were that 
Governor Ferguson attempted to wreck 
the state university by vetoing the ap- 
propriation for its support, that he mis- 
appropriated state funds for his own 
use, that he violated the banking laws 
and favored a bank in which he was in- 
terested and that he sought to bribe 
the Speaker of the House, who has filed 
charges against him. The Independent 
dealt with earlier phases of the contro- 
versy in its issues of July 7 and Au- 
gust 11. 


Texas Governor 
Impeached 


The Voice — significance attaches 
o the conference of the 
ofLabor American Alliance for La- 

bor and Democracy which met in Min- 

neapolis during the first week in Sep- 

tember. It was designed in part as a 

counterblast to the widely advertised 

“People’s Council,” and the refusal of 
Governor Burnquist to permit the meet- 

ing of the pacifist conference was a 

distinct disappointment to the Ameri- 
can Alliance, which hoped to show by 

force of contrast that their own meet- 
ing was the larger, better organized 
and more enthusiastic. 

President Wilson, altho unable to at- 
tend in person, sent a cordial greeting 
in which he exprest the fullest sym- 
pathy with the aims of American labor. 
“IT have read,” he wrote to Samuel 
Gompers, chief of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, “with real pride the names 
of the men and women who are to take 
part in the Minneapolis conference. Not 


one but has a record of devoted service 
to fundamental democracy; not one but 
has fought the long, hard fight for 
equal justice, braving every bitterness 
that the humblest life might know a 
larger measure of happiness.” The list 
of labor leaders, Socialists and radicals 
who were prominent at Minneapolis is 
full justification of the President’s 
tribute. In addition to Mr. Gompers 
there were present Frank P. Walsh, 
chairman of the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations; Charles 
Edward Russell, back from his mission 
to Russia; John Spargo, the Socialist 
author; William English Walling; J. 
G. Phelps Stokes; Henry L. Slobodin, 
the New York state chairman of the 
Socialist party, and Lucien Sanial, a 
veteran of the Paris Commune who 
bears the nickname of “the Nestor of 
American Socialists.” The sessions of 
the conference were harmonious and the 
attitude of Minneapolis most hospita- 
ble and friendly. The fact that a very 
great proportion of the Socialist lead- 
ers most widely known to the nation at 
large have been forced to leave the 
party within the last few months, and 
that with them have gone an uncount- 
ed number of the rank and file, has 
given rise to rumors of the creation of 
a new radical party which will cut the 
ground from under the disloyalist and 
pro-German Socialists who seem to 
have seized the old party organization. 


Raiding a erage 5 the 
he L W.W epartment 0 Justice 
the * began its drive against 
the enemies of the country who work 
within. In many parts of the country 
branch offices of the I. W. W. were 
simultaneously raided and books, checks, 
correspondence, newspapers, pamphlets, 
subscription lists and all kinds of docu- 
ments having a possible value as evi- 
dence were confiscated. Few arrests were 
made at the time, altho William D. 
Haywood, National Secretary of the 
I. W. W., was arrested in Chicago and 
released after answering a few ques- 
tions put to him by the authorities. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
evidence secured will be the basis for 
many prosecutions. It is said that the 
agents of the Federal Government have 
proof that a nation-wide strike with 
wholesale destruction of property had 
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been planned to hamper the operation 
of the draft and the mobilization of 
the army. 


Wheat The Garfield commission 
has fixed the price of wheat 

and Meat for the present at $2.20 a 
bushel. With the first of July, 1918, 
the minimum price guaranteed by ‘Con- 
gress goes into effect, but it was con- 
sidered necessary to establish a rate 
in the meantime to encourage produc- 
tion and to limit the price of bread to 
the consumer. The basic price of $2.20 
is for No. 1 Northern spring wheat, or 
its equivalent, at the Chicago market. 
This is 20 cents higher than the guar- 
anteed price for the 1918 crop. The 
price varies slightly with the grade of 
wheat and with the distance of the 
market in which it is sold from the 
main wheat distribution centers. In 
New York, for example, wheat is priced 
at 10 cents more than in the Chicago 
market. President Wilson announces 
that the established price will be rigidly 
adhered to by the Food Administration 
and he warns speculators that the food 
control act “has given large powers for 
the control of storage and exchange 
operations, and these powers will be 
fully exercised.”’ In making public the 
conclusions of the price commission 
“representative of all interests and all 
sections” President Wilson takes occa- 
sion to declare that at his own request 
Mr. Hoover took no part in the delib- 
erations of the commission, which 
reached its verdict as to a just price 
by an independent study of conditions 
surrounding the growing and market- 
ing of grain at the present time. Buy- 
ers at the Chicago Board of Trade 
were promptly informed by an agent 
of Mr. Hoover that they would not be 
permitted to pay more than the legally 
established scale of prices. The Gov- 
ernment has now entered the market 
and is buying wheat thru its agency, 
the United States Grain Corporation. 
Mr. Hoover has refused to extend 
the principle of price fixing to other 
foodstuffs than wheat because such 
power has not been granted in the 
food control bill and because Euro- 
pean experience has convinced him that 
price fixing in general does not suc- 
ceed in its object. “There is nothing,” 


he said, “that can be done to stop the 
rise in meat prices if the shortage con- 
tinues, but if we stabilize prices the 
rise will move at a continuous level.” 
He suggested voluntary coéperation as 
the only means to this end. The reason 
why fixing prices for wheat is different 
in principle is because of the war 
emergency that demanded the expor- 
tation of thirty per cent of the Ameri- 
can crop and the danger that a sudden 
end to the war might knock the bottom 
out of the wheat market by releasing 
great stores of wheat produced in for- 
eign countries and held up at present 
by war conditions. 


_—s Prices of stocks in the 
New York market de- 
Stock Market lined on Tuesday, the 
4th. The Exchange was closed on Mon- 
day. In the preceding week there had 
been a continuous downward movement, 
and this culminated on the 4th, when 
more than a million shares (1,099,475) 
were sold. One cause of the decline was 
an advance of the call loan rate to six 
per cent, due to a large decrease of the 
banks’ surplus reserve. There was war 
news of both kinds, depressing from 
Russia and favorable from Italy and 
the western front. Rejection of extreme 
tax propositions in the Senate was ap- 
parently ignored. Railroad shares were 
exceptionally weak. This was unexpect- 
ed, as for a long time they had shown 

















© International Film 
“WE’RE TENTING TO-NIGHT” 
A section of the Rainbow Division’s big camp 


more firmness than the remainder of 
the list. A leader of the movement was 
New York Central stock, because the 
company’s report disclosed a net earn- 
ings decrease of $780,000 in July. This 
must be called exceptional, as a report 
for 106 roads from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows an average 
net increase in that month of $13 per 
mile, or from $451 to $464, while gross 
revenue per mile has risen in one year 
from $1244 to $1409. But all the rail- 
way stocks went down, some of the day’s 
losses being as follows: New York Cen- 
tral, 4%; Union Pacific, 4%; St. Paul, 
3; Reading, 2%. Industrials followed 
them, with reductions ranging between 
1 and 4 points. Nearly one-third (353,- 
000) of the shares sold were those of 
the Steel Corporation, and their net 
loss was 4%. 

The 5th was another million-share 
day on the Exchange, with more or 
less recovery thruout the list. There 
was no additional news to which the 
change could be ascribed, but the in- 
terest rate on call loans had fallen to 
four per cent, and there was evidence 
that the preceding day’s reductions had 
attracted new buyers. More than one- 
third of the day’s trading was in Steel, 
with a net addition of 3%. Gains for 
other industrials were from 1% to 4. 
But the railroads lagged behind, altho 
the prices of all of them moved upward. 
Tuesday’s loss of 4% for New York 
Central was reduced by only %; Read- 
ing’s gain was only 4, against a loss 
of 2%; and 1% was taken from Union 
Pacific’s 414. The price movement on 
the 6th, when the market was narrowed 
to 656,000 shares, and the net gains of 
industrials (motors and Steel excepted) 
were from % to 2%, indicated that re- 
covery of railroad stocks from the se- 
vere shock of Tuesday would be difficult 
and slow. Almost without exception 
there were losses for these stocks, re- 
duction of 1% for New York Central, 
1% for St. Paul, and % for Reading 
making the prices lower than those of 
the 4th. Shares of prominent motor 
companies were weak, one losing 5 
points and another 3. Steel Corporation 
stock advanced for a time, but fell 
again, and at the close could show an 
addition of only %. In three days 945,- 
000 Steel shares had changed hands. 
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COMING IN FROM A HARD DAY’S HIKE 
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ITALY STRIKES 


THE ITALIAN ARMY IS ADVANCING ON A BROAD FRONT FROM TOLMINO TO MT. HERMADA WHILE THE NAVY IS CLOSELY INVESTING THE WHOLE ADRIATIC COAST. 
THE IMMEDIATE AIM OF THE ITALIANS IS THE CAPTURE OF TRIESTE, BUT BEFORE THEY COULD SAFELY ADVANCE SOUTHWARD THEY HAVE 
HAD TO CONQUER THE HIGHLANDS EAST OF GORIZIA. MEANTIME BRITISH AND ITALIAN MONITORS HAVE BEEN BOMBARDING 
VARIOUS POINTS ALONG THE COAST AND HAVE CONCENTRATED PARTICULARLY ON TRIESTE AND POLA. THE TOTAL 
AUSTRIAN LOSS DURING THE FIRST FORTNIGHT OF THE CAMPAIGN WAS ESTIMATED AT 120,000 

















AVANTI SAVOIA! 
What Italy Is Fighting For 


HE soldiers of the 

Greater Italy are 

victoriously ad- 

vancing in their of- 
fensive on the Isonzo and 
the Carso fronts. Trieste 
will undoubtedly soon be 
Italian in any event. But 
the winning of the un- 
redeemed city is not Ca- 
dorna’s only object. His is 
a work of exceptional mili- 
tary importance, for a 
parallel to which we must 
go back to the battle of 
the Marne and the Ger- 
man campaign in Russia 
and Rumania. 

Cadorna is the general 
of that Italy which fights 
not only for herself but 
for her allies, for the 
magnificent cause which 
has prompted the United 
States to go forth and 
make the world safe for 
democracy. Cadorna is a 
wise strategist and leader 
who, on the field of battle, 
like the enemy (except only 
for the ruthless methods 
of warfare practised by 
the latter) seeks the true 
solution of the Italian war 
and of all wars. 

Cadorna is, without a 
doubt, the most  broad- 
minded strategist and the 
coolest, the most inflex- 
ible soldier revealed by 
this immense struggle. He strikes at 
the heart of Germanism; his immediate 
object is to batter down the barriers of 
the Alps and to open the road to Vi- 
enna, not altogether new to the Italian 
soldiers whose forefathers gloriously 
trod it under Napoleon. 

If the fortune of war smiles on the 
Italian Army the world will witness 
Austria-Hungary defeated and humili- 
ated; then no longer will the peace of 
Erzberger be spoken of, but only that 
peace which must be the result of this 
atrocious war, that which must forever 
crush Teutonic militarism and spell the 
end of the insane dream of hegemony 
which, with Austria, Prussianism has 
dared to attempt by means of the Drang 
nach Osten. At present it is admitted 
by all that the Allies look to Italy alone 
to carry out an offensive which may 
have a tremendous effect upon the out- 
come of the war, either should the of- 
fensive be decidedly successful before 
the approach of winter, or if Italy 
should hold the conquered mountain 
ranges, which can most certainly be 
* done until next spring. 

It has been said that at the outset 
[taly had two foes to conquer, the 
mountains and the Austrians, the for- 
mer the more formidable. The moun- 
tains now are virtually conquered, and, 
as for the Austrians, the Viennese 
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Neue Freie Presse assures us that the 
Italian offensive has been and is vic- 
torious and that if these successes con- 
tinue the Austrian defense will be 
gravely imperiled. 

This is the supreme moment for all 
the Allies to support the Italian cam- 
paign over the Isonzo and in the Adri- 
atic, and to assure Italy, which fights 
for the final great victory, that the 
legitimate aspirations of her heroic and 
gallant people will be recognized. Those 
aspirations cannot be denied to a na- 
tion that for her ideals, which are one 
with the fundamental interests of her 
national unity and of her maritime and 
territorial liberty, is willing to be bled 
to the last drop of blood of her four 
million armed sons. 

It is evident that Cadorna’s move- 
ments aim at a thoro crushing of Aus- 
tria. A fallen Austria means the bring- 
ing of the Prussian colossus to his 
knees. The unredeemed Italian terri- 
tories, gained manu militari and not 
merely thru giftly diplomatic conces- 
sions, would cause the shattering of 
Karl I’s empire. Austria is not a na- 
tion, it is an autocratic monarchy, an 
agglomeration of different nationalities 
bound together by the cunning of a re- 
actionary monarchy, a patrimony of the 
Hapsburg dynasty and today an evi- 
dent and positive offense to the most 
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elementary sense of de- 
mocracy. 

It is of no avail to 
batter down Prussianism. 
Prussianism must_ be 
crushed so completely as 
to prevent any future re- 
turn to. power. It will grow 
again and become once 
more powerful if sustained 
by the left-over Viennese 
empire. It is clear, then, 
that Austria must be dis- 
membered. It is clear that 
Cadorna’s program should 
be most decidedly adopted 
by the Allies and that it 
should meet the approval 
of all the Americans who 
have resolved to defeat 
Germany. Germania debel- 
landa, Austria delenda. 

It is necessary to ex- 
plain here what is meant 
in Italy by the dismem- 
berment of Austria. It 
does not mean to conquer 
Vienna and Budapest and 
erase the entire empire 
from the map. This would 
be an absurd and gro- 
tesque proposition. To dis- 
member Austria means: 

Firstly, to compel her, 
at her own expense, to 
give the most legitimate 
and just satisfactions to 
the peoples who are fight- 
ing to liberate their op- 
pressed brothers from the 
Austrian subjugation. 

Secondly, to restore Serbia to the 
fulness of her rights and to the just 
limits of her aspirations. Serbia cannot 
be sacrificed, or otherwise why have we 
shed so much blood to defend her from 
Austrian aggression? 

Thirdly, to recognize the rights of 
Italy and Rumania. These nations joined 
the cause of civilization because their 
principles of liberty made them lean 
toward that side. Obedient to their most 
generous impulses, they threw in their 
lot among the defenders of justice de- 
spised, of liberty trampled, to assure 
the world of a better future. 

But it is just to state that, besides 
the cause of justice and liberty, each 
nation has also its own particular as- 
pirations. Perfect harmony exists be- 
tween the ideals for which the Entente 
is fighting and for which the Unitcd 
States have joined the Allies, and the 
historical rights which they could not 
well renounce without proving them- 
selves to be unworthy of the task at 
which they have set their hearts and 
of the same principles for which four- 
fifths of the world are fighting against | 
the modern Huns. 

Hence the determination of the Itai- 
ian and Rumanian peoples to bear what- 
ever sacrifice may be necessary until 
complete victory [Continued on page 439 
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WORKING OUT THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM 


THIRD ARTICLE IN “THE GAP BETWEEN TWO GENERATIONS” 


HE gap between the thought of 

my mother’s generation and the 

thought of my generation is made 

apparent, even obvious, in our 
respective attitudes toward two great 
problems: the problem of labor and the 
problem of marriage. And because this 
is true it is important that conservative 
mothers should be able to understand 
their radical daughters. For the daugh- 
ters may need advice and the sympa- 
thetic aid that only a knowledge of the 
world’s discipline and a mature experi- 
ence of life can give. But these daugh- 
ters, whose value to the world will be 
incalculable if their energy and idealism 
be not thwarted and misled, these 
daughters will never ask advice—will 
never even take it when it is offered— 
from parents who do not understand 
their point of view or who are intol- 
erant of it. Perhaps the story of my 
girlhood and of my struggles with the 
great problems of life, problems that 
my athletic and vigorous education had 
prepared me to solve in the new way, 
will enable a few mothers and daugh- 
ters to understand each other better 
and help each other more. 

Progressive women of my mother’s 
generation had outgrown, I think, the 
ancient conventional idea that women 
should be married because there was 
nothing else to be done with them or 
because they were not good for any- 
thing else. At least I know that my 
mother, who was a conservative in many 
ways, never considered marriage an end 
in itself whether it was happy or un- 
happy. She, and the other women of 
her generation who were really think- 
ing, had made one big step upward to 
the idea that a girl had better earn her 
living than marry a man without loving 
him. They supposed that sooner or later 
most girls would fall in love and that 
they should wait for the right man. But, 
having found the right man, my mother 
and her friends considered it the duty 
of the woman to forfeit all claim to a 
personal and individual life with active 
and purely human interests and to offer 
herself up as a sacrifice of sweet savor, 
if possible, but a sacrifice anyway, on 
the altar of a husband’s whims and de- 
sires. 


HE fact that the women who made 

the most sacrifices and effaced them- 
selves most effectually for the benefit 
of their husbands were by no means 
the women who retained the compan- 
ionship and affection of their husbands 
on the most agreeable terms seems 
never to have been noticed by women 
of my mother’s generation. The world 
of my mother’s generation discounted 
the value of a woman’s fully developed 
personality, the human value of it to 
herself and to her husband. If her hus- 
band’s purse was heavy she was to 
make bridge whist, calling and pink 
teas her lifework. If his purse was light 
her vocation would be general house- 
work. The fact that she might be tem- 
peramentally unfit to make the most of 
either of these economic opportunities 
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and yet possess all the qualities that 
would make a man happy was not ac- 
cepted. They did not consider it absurd 
to demand that every woman should be 
willing to do one of these things or else 
forego love and marriage, altho they 
would have considered it worse than 
absurd to demand that every benedict 
become for all time either a farmer or 
a carpet knight. 


HIS was one of the ideas against 

which I rebelled as I grew up in the 
world in which my mother lived and 
learned to know her and her friends 
not simply as my elders, but as women. 
I realized, of course, that most women, 
like most men, cannot choose the kind 
of work which they will do. They work 
because they must and they do what 
they can. We do not live in Utopia. But 
wherever a choice would be possible it 
seemed to me to be foolish to demand 
that for conventional reasons a woman 
should do distasteful labor all her life 
and fail to contribute the excellence she 
might have contributed to life thru the 
natural exercize of natural ability. 
Therefore, when I chose my lifework I 
chose ‘it because I thought I could do it 
better than I could ever do anything 
else and with more satisfaction. And I 
chose it for life. This was very amus- 
ing to my mother’s friends. 

“Why do you take life so seriously, 
my dear?” they would say. I told them 
that I wanted to make my life count in 
the world in my own small way, that I 
wanted to be the biggest and best kind 
of a person that I could be. “But what 
is the use of working so hard?” they 
queried. “Your father can support you 
now and later you’re sure to marry and 
give it all up, you know. One cannot 
be married and accomplish anything, 
you know.” I knew that many of these 
women, as a result of being married, 
did not accomplish anything. I knew 
that most of them had little to show for 
the long days of leisure that the work 
of their husbands had paid for. Several 
of them had never brought children into 
the world and had done nothing useful 
at all with their lives unless serving on 
committees in clubs and contributing 
their husbands’ money to charity can 
be called useful. Some of them had 
made sorrowful failures of marriage 
and others had won from it nothing 
more than an income and a dull, “pro- 
vided for” sense of .satisfaction. I 
thought of all these things when these 
women talked to me. But I did not 
blame the women overmuch. They had 
been trained for just this sort of thing 
and nothing else. They had not been 
permitted to develop any initiative, 
which was a pity, for most of them 
had both good brains and good hearts 
and would have achieved greater hap- 
piness if they had only been allowed to 
do something with the good gifts that 
God and Nature had given them. I 
thought of these things, young as I 
was, when I answered them. 





I said that I did not know that I ever 

would marry. I had not seen many mar- 
riages that made me want to risk it. 
I said that I would rather work all day 
than play bridge whist all day and that 
if a married woman could find time for 
the one why not for the other? And I 
added that I would go on with my work 
whether I married or not. They told me 
that I should never be able to make a 
man happy if I carried out my selfish 
ideas. “Would you ask a man to give 
up his profession and all of his human 
and personal interests in order to marry 
you?” I asked. “That’s silly,” they said, 
“women are different, you know.” “They 
are human,” I answered, “and they have 
a right to choose the kind of work they 
can do best. If marriage makes it nec- 
essary for me to give up my work, then 
my choice is restricted, for I can marry 
only a man who can ‘support’ me. But 
I don’t need to be supported. I can earn 
my own living. I want to be loved, if I 
marry, and mated to a man who is a 
partner. I want to be his equal part- 
ner. Otherwise I don’t want to be mar- 
ried at all. There’s nothing in it for 
me except on such terms. And I don’t 
want to feel that my choice is limited 
to men with good incomes, men who ‘can 
afford to marry.’” The ladies were be- 
wildered. “No man with self-respect will 
let his wife work fora living!” they said. 
“Won’t he?” said I. “Well, what about 
Fred Valentine and Tim Jones? Tim is 
a splendid chap and everybody likes 
him, but Mabel works for her living tcn 
hours a day, cooking, sweeping, making 
clothes, taking care of two babies, and 
sometimes she is so tired that she falls 
asleep in the parlor after dinner while 
Tim is talking to her. And Ethel Val- 
entine does just as much!” 
" , but it isn’t working for a living 
to work for your husband and fam- 
ily,” said the ladies, “it’s quite, quite 
different. Timmy and Fred really sup- 
port their wives, you know, and would 
give them more if they could. It is only 
because they are young that Ethel and 
Mabel have to do so much. Later the 
girls won’t have to work.” 

“But the point is,” I said, “that they 
really are earning their livings just as 
I would be if I married and went on 
writing. But I should be doing my own 
work, developing my personality and 
getting fair returns, while Ethel and 
Mabel must do as much or as little as 
is necessary to make up for what their 
husbands earn or do not earn. As I see 
it it’s all the same thing.” They would 
smile at me knowingly and call me “un- 
feminine!” Then I would say that | 
thought it was better to be a real live 
woman busy and happy in the world 
than to be always wondering whether 
a thing was “feminine” or not. 

“Wait till you are married,” they 
would say. “You'll find out that a man 
won’t let you do the work you are do- 
ing now. Men don’t like their women to 
work.” “That may be,” I agreed, “but 
all of them except a very few rich men 
must let their [Continued on page 442 
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International Film 


SOWING THE DRAGON'S TEETH—A MODERN VERSION 
Bayonets fixed, these English troops are lined up for inspection —and probably applausc—just before leaving for the front 

















Central News 


THE BIG BRITISH HAMMERS 
An unusual photograph of actual fighting. This is one of the batteries of British heavy howitzers pounding away at the Hindenburg line 
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THE PRESIDENT AS SOLDIER 


A snapshot that strikes the keynote of 
democracy—President Wilson march- 
ing in the Washington parade 


© Underwood & Underwood Central News 


A SEND-OFF TO THE “SOLDIERS OF FREEDOM” 
The great New York parade of men in the New Army was reviewed by a general, a mayor, 
an ex-President and two judges, both former presidential candidates. Left to right: General 
Bell, Colonel Roosevelt, Mayor Mitchel, Justice Charles E. Hughes and Judge Alton B. Parker 
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WHEN THE FIRST DRAFTED TROOPS LEFT NEW YORK 
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A LESSON TO ROYALTY 


The American soldier hasn’t any 
bothersome etiquet about kings to 
handicap him—and he is cordially 
ready to talk over army equipment 
with King George V and to show him 
just how an American rifle works 


Central News 





























Contras Bowe THE SAMMIES IN LONDON 

It was a great occasion—this first popular welcome of England to the American troops. 
They are marching here past the Houses of Parliament and over Westminster Bridge. The 
photograph below shows another section of the same parade, reviewed by the King and Queen 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES SALUTE KING GEORGE 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WESTERNER 


And What He le Sees 1 in New York 


LTHO I lived the eleven most in- 
teresting years of my life in a 
little town which is farther from 
New York than Paris is from 

Constantinople or Sweden from the 
Sahara, I have mastered the folk-ways 
of the East and find myself quite at 
home in the most beautiful European 
city west of the Atlantic. I can cross 
Fifth Avenue with the ease and dex- 
terity of a submarine passing thru a 
mine field and I can rime “coin” with 
“return” as easily as any poet in 
Gotham. Yet my thoro acclimatization 
has not caused me to forget “my little 
gray home in the West” (it was really 
painted brown, but no matter), and I 
still recall certain curious contrasts 
which imprest me rather strongly when 
our family migrated from Wyoming to 
New York. 

Some of these contrasts were purely 
physical. It was strange to find a land 
where there was not only enough water 
for everybody but sometimes more than 
enough, where rain was so common that 





/Yooes5 
“WHY, GRANDMOTHER, IS THERE ANY STATE WHERE 
WOMEN CAN’T VOTE?” 


nobody left town for even a week with- 
out taking an umbrella, and where the 
sun did not shine at least three hun- 
dred and forty days a year. In our 
town you could be fined for watering 
the lawn outside of certain hours of 
the day, and this was, before the ad- 
vent of the automobile speed law, the 
only law which respectable people ever 
violated. When I came to New York I 
respected the Hudson as a mighty river 

cause it never ran dry in midsum- 
mer. Again, I was somewhat shocked 
at the frivolous way in which the East- 
erners regarded their railroads, com- 
bining them with trolley car lines and 
deflecting them to convenience suburban 
villages. Out West the railroad was a 
serious matter. It was not built to con- 
nect towns; the towns were built as 
supply stations for the road. Straight 
as an arrow the thousand mile track 
lay across the desert, the monster 
transcontinental locomotives stormed 
into town at fifty miles an hour, con- 
descended to stop for passengers, hooted 
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“I RESPECTED THE HUDSON BECAUSE IT NEVER RAN 
DRY IN MIDSUMMER” 


scornfully and thundered on. It was the 
most romantic thing in the state, mean- 
ing more to the imaginative Wyoming 
boy than the big sailing ships meant to 
the New England lad of a generation 
ago. We did not “run away to sea,” 
but I know more than one youngster 
who succumbed to the lure of the rail- 
road and ran away from home on a 
freight car. 

I was pleased with many of my ex- 
periences. It was pleasant to see some- 
thing grow besides sage brush, cactus 
and summer wild flowers, and to make 
the acquaintance of other trees than 
the pine, the cottonwood and the quak- 
ing aspen. I liked the skyscrapers 
which required two or three glances to 
view up to the top. They helped relieve 
my loneliness at the absence of moun- 
tains. (These Easterners have things 
that they call mountains, but many of 
them—believe me or not—are less than 
a thousand feet in hight and grow 
grass clear over their crest!) But I 
never could get used to the horse cars 
and the gas lamps. In our town we 
scorned gas, which was probably un- 
available in any case, and used elec- 
tricity. I also despised the little copper 
coins called pennies. Out our way noth- 
ing could be bought for less than a 
nickel and we kept pennies only as 
curiosities. I also missed the big silver 
dollars, common in Wyoming, and 
found the crumpled, greasy paper bill 
an unromantic substitute. 


UT, after all, these physical details 
atter nothing. The real contrast 
between Wyoming and New York was 
psychological. For instance, while New 
York is quite a flourishing town, with 
a volume of business and a rapid ex- 
pansion of numbers which even its rival 
communities must concede, there is here 
an almost entire absence of the civic 
vanity which characterizes the West- 
ern city. New York is proud, dread- 
fully proud, but it is quite content to 
admire itself, it asks no homage of the 
stranger. “You may admire if you 
like,” says New York, “but whether 
you do or not is of no interest to me.” 
The local papers do not point with pride 
to the growing population or send re- 
porters to ask visitors from Boston if 
they have anything at home to match 
the town hall and the new railroad sta- 
tion. New York has no name so poetic 
as “The Gem City of the Plains,” which 


my home town with its eight thousand 
inhabitants proudly wears. Personally, 
I think that a little civic vanity would 
be a good thing for New York; more 
people might take an interest in clean 
streets and clean politics if they cared 
what the neighbor cities thought. This, 
however, may be mere Western preju- 
dice on my part. 


[== Eastern politics a little per- 
plexing. I was prepared for the sod- 
den conservatism of Tammany and the 
Albany and Philadelphia machines, 
altho I still wonder at it. Our bosses 
out West are quite as corrupt, but they 
do not prevent things from happening; 
the reluctance of the East to venture 
upon legislative experiments and bold 
reforms makes the Westerner wonder 
why any one troubles to vote at all if 
nothing is going to be done no matter 
what party comes into power. But the 
radicalism peculiar to the East com- 
pletely bewildered me. It seems to be 
limited to individuals with strange, 
foreign-sounding names who hold the 
curious doctrine that there is some 
mysterious link between religious dis- 
belief and socialism, and that if you 
are connected with what they please to 
call “the Church” you must be a capi- 
talist. In Wyoming there were believ- 
ers and disbelievers in particular creeds, 
but a man who said that he believed 
in miracles because he believed in a 
protective tariff or that he could not 
have faith in the Trinity because he 
was a “radical” would have been re- 
turned to the insane asylum whence he 
came. Yet here at Columbia I know 
scores of university students who think, 
or at least talk, in just that way. They 
thought it a most amusing paradox 
that I voted the Progressive ticket and 
yet confest to a belief in personal im- 
mortality. 

Another thing I could not compre- 
hend was the [Continued on page 481 
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“THE SKYSCRAPERS HELPED RELIEVE MY LONELI- 
NESS AT THE ABSENCE OF MOUNTAINS” 
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THE BEST OFFICE I EVER SAW 


OW to become an optimist: Go BY EDW ARD E ARLE PURINTON a different color for quick identifica- 
H to school to Big Business. Who- 


tion; thus the progress of all business 


ever has done this knows that DIRECTOR OF INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE was traced, instantly and accurately, 


industrial leadership rests on the pur- 
pose to make everything better and every- 
body greater. Which facts mean optimism 
applied and supplied. 

When a good but ignorant and therefore 
sour gentleman bemoans the graft, greed 
and materialism of the business world, I 
generally conduct the benighted brother to 
a spot whence he may view the workings 
of a great, modern office. He is strangely 
but fortunately smitten with silence, he de- 
parts refuted and crestfallen. 

The best features of a dozen laudable 
institutions are combined in the modern 
office. It is a library, a training school, a 
health resort, a laboratory, a theater, a 
transit company, a battle field, a home, a 
factory, a service bureau, a religious order 
and a municipal improvement society. 

It is a library—the books on technical 
and personal efficiency that every worker 
needs are waiting for him and he is taught 
how to read and utilize them. 

It is a training school—production is 
based primarily on education and increase 
of knowledge is understood to provide in- 
crease of pay. 

It is a health resort—the modern prin- 
ciples of diet, exercize, relaxation, sani- 
tation, home hygiene, prevention of dis- 
ease, are taught and practised. 

It is a laboratory—newer and better 
ways of doing things are being invented 
continually, results are all put to a scien- 
tific test. 

It is a theater—every member of the 
company knows exactly what he is to say 
and do on time, in conjunction with all 
the rest. 

It is a transit company—the start and 
stop of motion is scheduled to the minute, 
and a time table is furnished to every 
employee. 

It is a battlefield—the whole regiment 
of workers unite to win the daily war 
against waste, idleness, carelessness, fa- 
tigue, delay and discourtesy. 

It is a home—everybody from the presi- 
dent to the scrub woman is made to feel 
like a member of a big family, with real 
affection and esteem permeating the busi- 
ness relationship. 

It is a factory—the current methods of 
shop management are applied or adapted, 
the standards of measuring factory costs 
and output are made the office guide. 

It is a service bureau—all the employees 
work for each other as well as for them- 
selves, and in their day’s routine are im- 
pelled by a motive at least partially unsel- 
fish. 

It is a religious order—the ideals and 
aspirations of every member of the force 
are thoughtfully considered, and the earn- 
estness of. purpose felt by a monk or a 
crusader is dominant thru the day’s work. 

It is a municipal improvement society— 
the results of high grade work, thought 
and character in the office radiate to the 

















homes of the workers and the whole com- 
munity is thereby uplifted. 

The best office I ever saw proved the 
statements in the foregoing paragraphs by 
its own remarkable organization. Some of 
the points in which it was unique will be 
named below. This office employed over two 
hundred helpers and was the management 
center of a corporation employing thou- 
sands of people and endowed with large 
capital. Some of the methods and plans 
may not exactly fit your office, but all are 
worth considering. The way a man thinks, 
for and about his business, finally makes 
the business—and the man! 


HE organization of this office was mod- 

eled after a big factory or department 
store. The following divisions were estab- 
lished and maintained: Planning and Pro- 
ducing, Advertising and Selling, Investigat- 
ing and Buying, Inspecting and Storekeep- 
ing, Routing and Shipping, Managing and 
Financing, Billing and Filing, Accounting 
and Collecting, Typing and Mailing, Edu- 
eating and Promoting. All duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each department and each 
employee were differentiated, standardized, 
scheduled, posted. All matters were thus 
confined to the department where they be- 
longed—there was no misunderstanding, no 
evasion of responsibility. 

The new methods of scientific manage- 
ment were applied to the office, as they 
had previously been applied to shops and 
factories. Only in the past few years have 
the means of reducing costs, waste motion 
and squandered time been available for use 
in office work. The first book that appeared 
on scientific management in the office was 
in the hands of department heads a week 
after its publication. That example of 
promptness was typical of the office regime. 

Every complete operation was recorded 
on printed blanks, each department using 


and everybody might know if any- 
body made a mistake or caused a 
delay. Each desk was confined to a 
single operation, and placed in the right 
order for papers or articles to be handed 
from and to the adjoining desks quickly 
and finally. The rule of the clean desk was 
applied to clerks as well as to officials— 
only decuments and implements relating to 
one particular job were in view at any 
time. The psychological effect of absolute 
neatness on the employee more than com- 
pensated for the little extra time that neat- 
ness took. 


FFICIENCY standards were created 

for implements and machines, as well 
as for employees. For example, in all de- 
partments where paper clips were used, this, 
question was asked: “What should a perfect 
paper clip do and be—and is the kind we 
now have the best possible?’ The consensus 
of opinion over all departments was that the 
best clip should be neat, inexpensive, dura- 
ble, reversible, pliable, free of projecting 
points, capable of holding many papers 
firmly, light in weight to insure minimum 
postage. It was found that prior to stand- 
ardization no clip in the whole office met 
more than five of the eight points of merit. 
A similar condition was revealed in prac- 
tically all the varieties of office equipment. 
Each department voted on the tools and 
appliances preferred, and each worker took 
a personal pride in using the implement 
he had thus chosen. 

Every cost was pared down to the figure 
known to be minimum. Thus, a cost-find- 
ing expert, employed to analyze and im- 
prove methods, revealed the fact that cer- 
tain letters cost from ten cents to twelve 
cents, whereas letters of their kind should 
have cost only six cents to seven cents. The 
source of this particular waste was com- 
plex, including failure to charge the right 
overhead to cost of letters, lack of instruc- 
tion of certain stenographers in short-cut 
devices, absence of speed-standards, tem- 
peramental unfitness of some of the typists 
for their work, needless time spent on let- 
ters by officials commanding high salary. 
When the costs in each department were 
known to a penny and brought down to 
the estimate, and by the advice, of experts, 
the profits almost doubled. 

The time of the high-salaried man was 
saved in every possible way. The only let- 
ters dictated personally were those that 
could not be handled by a correspondence 
clerk with the help of recent books and 
courses on Business English together with 
the use of “form” paragraph books recent- 
ly published for gaining time in dictation. 
The head typist under each important offi- 
cial was trained to correct letters for him 
and given power of attorney to sign rou- 
tine letters. Automatic telephone call sys- 
tems were provided to save hunting and 
waiting for members of desired conferences 
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DirREcCTIONS: First read Mr. 


Purinton’s article 


MODERN OFFICE EFFICIENCY TEST 


FOR GAGING THE PROBABLE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE MANUAL AND MENTAL OPERATIONS IN ANY OFFICE 


“The Modern Office.” 


Then grade your office by answering the following questions. 
Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer is partial affirmative, 
write numeral under 4 that seems to you fair. To determine your percentage (approximate) in office efficiency, add column of numerals. 
You could set your office force to thinking advantageously by presenting each official with a copy of this article and office efficiency test. 


a oH 


tific management? 


. Is your organization modeled after that of a big factory 


or department store? 


. Are efficiency standards maintained for all implements, 


machines, 


- Has a financial expert reduced every cost to the stand- 


ardized minimum? 


2. Do you maintain a Bureau of Standards and teach em- 


ployees from a book of standards?.................- 


. Have you in operation a system of health counsel and 


» 


1. Does everybody in your office like his work and the com- 14, 
SX SS eet ae 
2. Are employees chosen, or transferred, by modern voca- 15. 4 
Ps CE DEES cxncrenpivecensboreesensecons ciency lunch? 
3. Do you embody features of the twelve institutions Mr. 16. 
Purinton mentions in his article?..............se0. a 
4. Have you applied to your office the principles of scien- 17 


18. 

Stedbeceovencesecoreccescecene 19 
sharing for employees? 

20 

Toe Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 21 


Are prizes given, or percentages guaranteed, for im- 
provement suggestions by employees?...........++. 23. 
10. Is every employee thinking for the business or profes- leaves, or is discharged? 
ee nee 24 
11. Has every department head gone over the P. and P. 


Has the lay-off due to illness been lowered to three days 
or less a year for each worker? ........cccceseccees 
Do all employees know how to choose and eat an effi- 
Does your office library contain ‘at ‘Teast 100 books ‘on 
personal and technical efficiency? 


Peewee eee eeeeeeeree 


. Are employees taught how to read and study for busi- 


ness advancement ? 


eRe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


. Have you created a pension plan, or method of stock- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


. Are 80 per cent of your force earning at least 10 per 


cent more this year than lastT?......-cccccccccccccecs 


21. Do you fill vacancies by promotions, and train employees 


. Is it a rule of the office to satisfy the employee as 


Cheer Ge Ge SENET csc cscccvcevsxviscersecesess 


. Does the office learn something from everybody who 


oe eee ee ee ee ee eeeee 


. Can you state two reasons why you personally are not 


Total equals your approximate grade in effi- 


instruction ? 








Copyright, 1917, by Edward Earle Purinton 


ciency of modern office principle and methods 














who might be anywhere in the building but 
exactly where no one could otherwise tell. 
Not only were the highly paid officers kept 
on work that they alone could do, but every 
employee was taught to separate manual 
from mental work and delegate the former 
gradually to a machine or a lower-priced 
worker. This principle is now operative in 
most factories, but has yet to be introduced 
into the average office. 

Every worker was given a serial number, 
and all important work was marked with 
a rubber stamp for checkup. The office 
manager said there was no more reason for 


labeling package goods with the number 
of the packer, which is done by all good 
factories, than for designating who did 


what in a big office; moreover, this saved 
time, as writing a number on reports and 
elsewhere took one-fourth as long as writ- 
ing the average name. 

Nothing was left to chance or guess 
work. The right way to do everything was 
proved, recorded and announced, in a man- 
ner similar to that now characteristic of 
the best factories. A bureau of standards 
was founded and maintained, with each 
department head a member and the whole 
bureau constituting the final authority on 
methods of work. A book of standards, con- 
taining specifications for the time and man- 
ner of every job, large and small, was open 
to all the workers, after each had been 
taught from the book his or her standard 
of performance. This book made impossible 
disputes concerning methods, mistakes of 
individuals wérking haphazard, and loss 
from errors and delays when experienced 
operators were absent—the book of stand- 
ards furnishing duplicate records and speci- 





fications which any worker could easily fol- 
low. Every process carried on by all depart- 
ments was completely standardized, as all 
parts of a high grade machine are now 
standardized. For example, the manner of 
typing letters was determined by joint com- 
mittee for the whole office. The spacing, 
punctuation, margin, greeting and signa- 
ture, and other details were made uniform, 
being based on the principles of economy 
and psychology now applied to letter writ- 
ing. Advantages: No waste of time in 
directing stenographers how to type let- 
ters, no waste of money in excess postage, 
no mistakes or delays from errors of 
typists thru incorrect or uncertain habits 
of typing. 

A list of the important makes of furni- 
ture, tools and facilities relating to each 
department was kept on file in the depart- 
ment, with tests of new aids to efficiency 
being made frequently, and prizes offered 
te the individual whose experiments or 
ideas produced more and better work. The 
list was modeled after that originated by 
the Plan and Purchase Department of the 
Independent Efficiency Service, and was 
supplemented by regular reading of the 
business and professional journals applying 
to the various departments. These publica- 
tions were kept on file in the office library, 
where any employee could conveniently con- 
sult them. 

Every office worker, excepting the com- 
pany officials and department heads, was 
given a percentage on all savings to the 
company resulting from a plan or idea sug- 
gested by the employee. On this basis, a 
number of subordinate helpers had in- 
creased their income until it almost equaled 


that of their department heads. One of the 
young fellows with both mathematical and 
mechanical ability made his hobby that of 
collecting all valuable literature about office 
machines. When a certain type of calculat- 
ing machine was put on the market he saw 
its possibilities and arranged for a trial in 
the office. Under the old calculating meth- 
od, the average invoice, containing twelve 
or more items, took about six minutes to 
check, by men clerks receiving about $18 
a week. By the machine method, the aver- 
age time for checking was reduced to three 
and a half minutes, by girl operators at 
$12 a week. In less than two years the 
entire cost of modern machine equipment, 
amounting to thousands of dollars, was 
paid from the savings—and all subsequent 
savings were clear profit. The young man 
who first suggested the calculating machine 
is now receiving what would be in itself a 
good living from his royalties on the sug- 
gestion. 

But the smallest economies were equally 
encouraged. A stenographer who kept her 
eyes open saw that a number of depart- 
ments mailed letters frequently that took 
four cents or six cents postage. She re- 
solved to help cut down this waste. By 
corresponding with leading paper manufac- 
turers she found that a certain lightweight 
paper could be well substituted for en- 
closure publications and also for letters of 
unusual length. The adoption of this paper 
eliminated the two cents or four cents need- 
less postage—and the young woman’s idea 
has brought her more than enough to pay 
earfares regularly. 

The comfort of employees was regarded 
as a commercial [Continued on page 435 
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THE WASTE OF GETTING TIRED 


BY FRANK B. GILBRETH AND LILLIAN MOLLER GILBRETH 





Fatigue can be measured by the chrono- 
cyclegraph. An electric light worn on the 
operator’s hand records his movements thru 
a timing device upon a photographic plate 


HE problems of fatigue and _ its 
elimination are more important to- 
day than ever before, not only be- 
cause their solution furnishes the best pos- 
sible means to meet the increased cost of 
living by greater productivity, but also the 
most necessary means of preparing our- 
selves in every way possible for the great 
conflict in which we are engaged and the 
international struggle for industrial and 
commercial supremacy which will surely 
follow. 

Fatigue has, in the past, too often been 
considered a subject for laboratory investi- 
gations. These were supposed to be im- 
practical and “high-brow,” and not inter- 
esting to the general public. The employer. 
teacher and housewife considered their 
duties done if they glanced over the re- 
sults and recommended to others that they 
read them. 

The time has now come when these in- 
vestigations by experts must be studied 
as a patriotic duty as a part of national 
education in waste elimination, and must 
be supplemented by investigations that can 
and should be made by every member of 
the community. A flag on the front of 
one’s house is an indication of loyalty. An 
anti-fatigue chair in the kitchen is proof 
of an attempt to be of national service. 

Fatigue is a universal experience, a daily 
and hourly experience of every one of us; 
it occurs to us as the result of every kind 
of activity and even of too little activity ; 
of work and of play. No matter what we 
do or where or how we do it, fatigue is a 
byproduct of the activity, and must be 
considered. 

What, then, is this fatigue that is so 
universal and that is so frequently disre- 
garded? In the popular opinion fatigue is 
a lessening of the capacity for activity, the 
feeling of weariness that accompanies or 
follows bodily or mental activity. To be 
fatigued is to be tired out, to be incapable 
of going further. 

In observing fatigue, then, or in making 
fatigue investigations, we look for signs of 
weariness in the worker. We also look for 
signs of decrease of some sort in the rate 
of output of the work or the activity. 
There may be less work in quantity, or 
the work may be of a less desirable qual- 
ity, or there may be a lessening both in 
quality and quantity. 

The world does not realize the enormous 
waste involved in fatigue. We are coming 
more and more to realize how to undertake 
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Probabiy more than one small boy 
would dispute with Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
breth the honor of discovering the use 
of moving pictures as a means to 
eliminate fatigue. But moving pic- 
tures. used to study manufacturing 
operations with a view to cutting out 
waste motions, are a very small cog 
in the Gilbreth plan for increasing ef- 
ficiency by reducing fatigue; the 
“micro-motion” record is supplement- 
ed by chronocyclegraph processes of 
which Mr. Gilbreth is also the inven- 
tor, and both are used to determine 
the methods of industrial education 
for efficiency. Mr. Gilbreth is the foun- 
der of international museums for the 
elimination of unnecessary fatigue of 
workers. and the author of “The 
Bricklaying System.”—TuHe Eprror. 





the prevention of material waste. But the 
whole world, both our country and the 














The chart of an efficient stroke in golf 

















Fetigue elimination in the factory. This 
workman’s cyclegraph shows that he “posi- 
tions” each piece as he takes it out of 
the tray and puts it in the machine 





These chronocyclegraph records modeled in 
wire were made from the left-hand motions 
of a drill press operator. They show his ac- 
tual progress in eliminating waste motions 


nations abroad, are inexcusably ignorant 
of or unconcerned about the prevent- 
able fatigue of the human element daily 


going on about us. It is to most men an 
astounding fact when they become aware 
by actual demonstration that they seldom 
do in a day one-third of what they can 
do under anti-fatigue conditions and that 
they almost never do two-thirds of what 
they could do did they but consider the 
necessities of fatigue. Any one of us would 
be ashamed to handle any valuable ma- 
chine with the lack of skill with which we 
handle our own bodies and minds—our own 
working equipment. 

We are surprized, also, when we see 
how many of the stirring issues of today 
resolve themselves ultimately into fatigue 
problems. The problem of gaining ultimate 
efficiency from the worker, that is, of ob- 
taining the largest amount of output pos- 
sible with the least expenditure of effort 
and strength. is, in its final analysis, a 
problem of fatigue. The problem of short- 
age of labor is closely involved in the 
problem of fatigue, since in many in- 
stances the available labor could handle 
the required work if provision-was made 
for fatigue elimination. The question of 
daylight saving, considered so. often as in- 
volving nothing but the cost of illumina- 
tion, has, as its more important side, its 
bearing upon the problem of fatigue. There 
is scarcely any one who will not agree that 
night work is more wearing than day work, 
and this popular opinion is confirmed by 
the findings of Professor Kent with muni- 
tions workers in England. How many of us 
investigate seriously our relative working 
capacity at different periods of the day, 
and so arrange our individual programs as 
to utilize our greatest capacity with the 
least amount of concurring fatigue? There 
are, it is true, many members of the com- 
munity who “feel assured” that they do 
their best work “after breakfast,” or “at 
three in the morning,” or “after mid- 
night” or “‘in the middle of the afternoon,” 
but how many of us have ever taken any 
careful data on this subject? 

We all realize that there is a frightful 
waste thru fatigue: 

1. In the consideration of the fatigue of 
children in school work as well as in the 
factories where they have been exploited. 2. 
Tn overtime work, especially for women. 3. 
In a working day so long as to give a dimin- 
ishing return. 4. In working under wretch- 
ed conditions. [Continued on page 445 
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A Shop Window of Standard Business Equipment 
Selected by the Plan and Purchase Department 
of The Independent. Write to the Manager of 
this Service for Information and Special Reports 





1. Your safe can be a filing 
cabinet, too, with fire re- 
sistance, burglar protection 
and all the facilities of com- 
pact, efficient arrangement 












2. Think of the convenience of having the list of your : : > 
: ; 4. Who opens your letters? 
customers’ numes and addresses arranged so that you can i ie Gans te ed oe 
. 11, * . 4 P van i — 
see all the items at once! This device has metal panels y 


: try a machine like the one 
at, © *t holder arr 1 alphabeticall 
hung to a neat, compact holder arranged alphab y as the bt ent aa Os a> 


ing of time and_ labor 











8.This is the last 
word in typewriter 
versatility—it has 
365 varieties of 
type — new face 
inserted instantly 









6. Your hand-written mes- 
sage can be instantly and 
accurately placed before any 
number of persons, singly or 
simultaneously, if you use 
the machine shown above 


7%. Check raising has brought big losses in 
times past—but today the up-to-date busi- 
ness man knows the value of protection— 
with the device below you get full insurance 
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10. At the rate of 7500 an 






hour — envelopes or cards 
automatically fed and ad-° 
11. Don’t roll your maps, charts, plans and other drest by the machine on the 
large papers—arrange them for quick reference right. How many are you 
and speed in finding in a cabinet like this one addressing now by hand? 
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A BETTER DAY’S WORK 


8. Make up your filing-case 
of well-chosen units, each one 
selected to fill a positive need. 
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This one is madc of metal 


5. The bother and uncertain- 
ty of head and pencil calcu- 
lation are saved by the ac- 
curate machine above. Use it 
for inventory, payroll. cost 
figuring and trial balances 

































12. Will your 
waste basket 
stand up all 
the time? Is 
it clean, con- 
venient, safe 
and inde- 
structible? 
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12. When you have to take 13, You need many cop- 
your office work away with ies of an important pa- 
you there’s nothing handier per and you need them 
than this small ‘portable before lunch! Have 
typewriter. It does all the you this equipment 
work of a big one, and it’s to meet your needs? 
easy to carry in its alumi- 
num, leather-covered case 























14. The machine on the left will give you 18,000 
copies of a paper in four hours. If you want 
more copies than that in a hurry get two machines 





" 16. Sit right there at 
15. There ure so 

your desk and talk to 
many uses for an 


expanding folder any member of your 
like this that you'll office force—in ar 
probably put it in other department or 
the indispensable in another building of 
class right away the plant—it’s no trou- 
ble if you have this 
telephone equipment 
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18. The machine below 
will help you to get 
speed, accuracy and sys- 
tem in handling orders— 
and in billing, checking 
and shipping your goods 








17. Smooth writing sur- 
face, safe binding and 
durable stock make a 
strong appeal to all who 
use loose-leaf ledgers. The 
one above is all that a 
loose-leaf ledger should be 
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19. Ever try to get your 
foreman when he was 
busy somewhere else? To 
find a man anywhere in 
your plant, use the device 
which is shown above 


20. This efficiency 
desk appeals to you 
doesn’t it? You can 
make it up of just 
the units that meet 
your requirements, 
and nothing else. 
Made of wood or 
metal as you prefer 





21. If you have not given 


24. Below is a binder of pa- the sorting bow a thoro 
pers—from two sheets to six trial, you may think it 
—that uses no wire—a real superfluous—but try it! 








is 22. Bring your bookkeeping de- 
23. There are hundreds of ways partment up to top-notch effi- 
to save time and money if you ciency with a billing machine 
use the adding machine above like this one on _ the left 

















Te only air currents swirling up 
Pennsylvania Avenue toward the 
offices of the Council of National De- 
fense in the hot sultry Washington days at 
issue here were gusty and discouraging 
whiffs of criticism and suspicion from Capi- 
tol Hill. 

On Capitol Hill, in other words, a few 
Senators and Congressmen in this, the 
141st year of the Republic, were still pro- 
claiming, to the discouragement of the big- 
business volunteers who constituted the 
Council, the passing idea that all business- 
men are created thieves, when Frank A. 
Scott, chairman of the General Munitions 
Board, which suffered the worst criticism, 
got on one of the elevators in the Munsey 
Building en route home, after a long day 
with a thousand vexations. 

It happened that we found ourselves in 
his automobile together—a fact worth not- 
ing here because it seems possible to gather 
from the ensuing conversation some phases 
of the salient character of the man in a 
way impossible in any amount of descrip- 
tion of him. 

I suggested that it is strange that in this 
nation of business a few Congressmen and 
Senators still hold out for the old order 
with Congress incriminating business. 

“Don’t you think,” suggested the com- 
pact figure in gray, whose vest seemed 
bursting from his comprest energy, “that 
we are all impatient for results?” 

“Congress is at one extreme 
business,” I argued. 

“I wonder if business has ever tried,” 
he questioned, with a certain quiet humor 
in his gray-blue eyes, “to get around Con- 
gress?” 

“It seems to me,” I insisted, “that in- 
stead of enjoying the straight line to na- 
tional efficiency we've had business at one 
point, the Government at another and the 
public held off by both- os 

“A kind of sharp-pointed triangle?” 

I nodded. 

After a bit he resumed: “But I suppose 
in war, time is the every- 
thing-- . 

I intimated that I had developed that 
thought in a magazine article weeks before. 
He smiled, with something of fun in his 
eyes, and said he had enunciated it in a 
speech months before, and then he laughed: 
“Good thought, don’t we think so?” 

At this point I counted the proceeds of 
my interview—and I realized that I had 
very, very little to count. 

So I went back to the old-order triangle 
of American business vs. Government vs. 
people: “Congressmen are the worst heck- 
lers,” I argued, “after all. I know that 
many big business men here must get im- 
patient.” 

“Do you remember those striking lines,” 
he mused after a bit: 


fighting 


essence of 


“‘Til fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay’ ?”’ 


I took those lines in as we were nearing 
the Cosmos Club and then I said frankly 
that he was very refreshing to any man 
who had been looking lugubriously down 
his nose all the live-long day. “There are 
a lot of us, down there in the Munsey 
Building,” I added finally, “who have been 
keeping noses so close to the grindstone 
that they’re getting pointed and irritable.” 

He laughed outright—a gay. resonant 
laugh. “Do you remember,” he mused. with 
sudden earnestness as the car was slowed 
down, “how Aeneas, sitting on the walls of 
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Troy, said we must look at the tapestry 
whole to see its beauties at all?’ 

“You should engrave that on the white 
keystone over the entrance to the Munsey 
Building,” I said, by way of good-by. 

“Hasn’t Mr. Gifford practically done that 
already?” he queried, smiling. 


NLY the next day or so Senator McKel- 

lor, who had been making the most of 
the fact that there is no “cable censorship” 
for Congress by incriminating the Council 
all he could, called—it is not improbable 
that Mr. Scott invited him—to go into the 
situation and “See the tapestry whole.” 

Just here it is worth pointing out that it 
is regrettable that in America as in Eng- 
land “Cabinet” officials and others are not 
permitted to address the legislators all 
together. 

Doubtless the Senator, with his a priori 
ideas, entered the bare corner office—which 
is always stripped for action, and has only 
a desk, a table, a few chairs and a rug— 
in search of bitter issues, confident that the 
issue was the mental dishonesty of the 
Council of National Defense, disposed to 
argue the thing that way. 

Mr. Scott greeted the Senator just as he 
greets everyone—with a quick look that 
goes intuitively from top to toe—and a 
cordial hand and word. We can be posi- 
tively sure of that. And then in a trice we 
may imagine him saying, “There are a lot 
of faults in this organization,” citing many. 
“But don’t you think, Senator,” this per- 
suasively and with a pleasing smile, “that 
faults like these are to be expected in a 
provisional organization like ours, which, 
of course, will have to be changed probably 
more than once before the war is over?” 

One may wonder—and probably the 
Senator wondered—where in the world is 
the answer that you can give to a ques- 
tion and attitude, as open-minded as that. 

We may imagine the Senator saw the 
“issue” go gustily out of the window. 

And certainly we know that his record 
shows he never quite overtook it! 

In the weeks ensuing, as in the weeks 
previous, when the Council and the Presi- 
dent were seeking to achieve the reorgani- 
zation of the Council, which was eventually 
done, with due regard for the plans ably 
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MR. SCOTT 


FRANK SCOTT: MASTER OF EFFICIENCY 


laid down by Director Gifford, the “big 
news” in Washington was the story of this 
reorganization by dint of which the War 
Industries Board was formed, with Mr. 
Scott as chairman. Newspaperman after 
newspaperman—and a few newspaper- 
women—knowing well, often, that the only 
security against admissions and denials is 
segregation altogether—sought out Mr. 
Scott, the one man who, it was believed, 
knew all future plans. Confident, one after 
another, usually at suggestion of their 
editors, they went in to chat with this 
fascinating man only to come out knowing 
less than when they went in. 

I wondered, at last, how this master of 
efficiency in handling men, “did it.” Then 
along came “A. P.” Lambe, who, like 
Arthur Sweetzer, who is assigned to the 
State Department, is one of the best of 
the younger correspondents in Washington 
—ready, eager, to have “a try.” He asked 
me to see him “do it.” And when a long 
and interesting two-hour chat was over and 
not a query had, apparently, been “side- 
stepped” or denied, Mr. Lambe mused, go- 
ing down the hall to the elevator, “Fas- 
cinating man! But do you know, as I think 
about it, he hasn’t told us anything!” 


NE evening, after dinner in a Wash- 
ington home, Frank Scott stood by the 
piano and sang! 

One day, in his office, inadvertently, he 
bowled an army officer over, by describing 
in detail centuries of progress in the mak- 
ing of certain arms. 

And another day, rather casually, he 
drove a group in uniform into desuetude 
by mentioning the commands and command- 
ers in all the Civil War. 

One evening by a hearthstone he “reeled 
off” verse by the hour. 

He took a headlong dive from a house- 
boat down the Potomac on the Fourth of 
July. 

And came out vigorously, ready for a 
tennis match! 

He can do almost anything, in fact, from 
buying munitions for half the fighting 
world to building a camp in the woods. 

But the salient lesson he has learned is 
his simple startling manner of judging, 
and of “handling men.” 

Perhaps he has this intuitive faculty be- 
cause as a newsboy in Cleveland, self-sup- 
porting, perforce, at the age of ten, he 
began his life course in “sizing up” men, 
by guessing which passersby would buy the 
Plain Dealer, and which the other papers. 
He saw people, then, from another angle— 
as a messenger boy; and then as a railroad 
clerk. then as secretary to the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, where he went as 
a freight specialist, then as a banker, treas- 
urer of a trust company, and as receiver 
and reorganizer of Cleveland’s city rail- 
roads, then, in all corners of the earth, 
vice-president of the Warner-Swasey Com- 
pany. 

Back of this efficient faculty of his is a 
quick and decisive mentality and just the 
kind of lithe and direct resourcefulness 
that makes Secretary Baker, and now 
makes him, fascinating to the President. 

He doesn’t smoke. Neither does the 
President. He is never excited. Neither is 
the President. 

His whole makeup is one that cannot 
deceive of purpose. 

That is why, one may guess, especially 
if the President has anything to do with 
it, he is destined for wider conquerings. 

Washington, D. C. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A 
WESTERNER 


(Continued from page 424) 
attitude of Easterners toward woman 
sufrage. Here it is a matter of 
fierce debate, a horrible peril threatening 
the land or else a daring and brilliant in- 

- novation. In Wyoming woman suffrage was 
so much a matter of course that no one 
would have called himself (or herself) a 
suffragist. It would be like referring to one- 
self as a “nightly sleeper” or ‘“‘an eater of 
groceries.” Women went to the polls in the 
same casual and incidental way that they 
would go to church or market or school. I 
remember very well when my grandmother 
was about to return to her home in Texas. 
She mentioned a few days before her de- 
parture the fact that down in Texas she 
would no longer be able to vote. In those 
days geography was my favorite school 
study and I was always curious to hear 


about the strange customs of distant or 
barbarous parts of the earth. “Why, grand- Ul er a S oOonM 
mother,” I said, “is there any state where 


women can’t vote?” 
One more contrast I must mention. In 























Wyoming the Nation was omnipresent. The bo 
state was a mere rectangle of territory A ve Your Other Foods 
carved along the lines of latitude and longi- In Nutrition and Economy 
tude and too young to have traditions, and 
the city was too small to be thought of as 
“government” at all; it was just an asso- e 
ciation of neighbors. Here I find the city : Consider these facts—you who so keenly feel the 
and state at every turn, but, except when rising cost of living. 
the postman brings the mail, I have no » . . 
direct contact with the Federal Govern- The oat is a marvelous nutrient. It has twice the 
ment. A large part of Wyoming was includ- food value of round steak, and about five times the 
ed in forest reservations, or national parks; ° ° ° hs 
the Geest canner end Ge seaies elie minerals. Measured by food units—calories—it is 
were as much an everyday sight to the % times greater than eggs. 
child of Wyoming as the policeman is to ys . P 
the New Yorker (we had no police force, Equal nutrition in the average mixed diet costs 
we had only the sheriff) ; most of the land you four times as much. And in some common 
was still public land, and the State Uni- ° 
versity was largely supported by the fed- foods up to ten times as much. Even bread and 
eral appropriation for agriculture. For milk cost twice as much fora half day’s need. 
these reasons we were born nationalists ager > ™ 
and never understood the theory of state Some foods have multiplied in cost. The finest 
sovereignty until we traveled to the East 
or to the South, where the states, consid- oat food has advanced but little. 
— as the a of = thirteen The oat has a wealth of flavor. It adds a delight 
colonies, are older than the nation. " .: 

None of these random remarks should to bread and muffins, to ancakes and cookies, etc. 
= taken as mere — = mere —_— There was never a time when this premier grain food 
t is not necessary for East and West to J ° c 
resemble each other in all respects, perhaps meant so much as NOW. And it also conserves wheat. 


it is not even desirable. The United States 
is, if anything, too much alike in its differ- 


ent parts, and San Francisco more closely 
resembles Baltimore. than one Swiss vil- 
lage does its neighbor in the next valley. 
Yet there are broad differences between the 


Atlantic coast and the vast continental 
hinterland, and I, who have lived in both ° . 

for approximately equal periods, may have Extra Flavor Without Extra Price 
felt these contrasts more strongly than 
most. Some Western views and attitudes 








still cling to my mind as the rolled R clings You can make oat food but ten pounds of these lus- 
to the > . y page ate — often doubly welcome by cious Quaker Oats. Yet this 
revisit the land of my birth ear that : 1 " - 

; usin taker Oats. ‘ ) sts y - 
would fall into the general class of East- & Quak Oat These luxury grade costs you no ex 
eis ea flakes are made from queen _ tra price. 

New York City grains only, from just the Among oat lovers all the 
big, plump oats. All the lit- world over this is the favor- 
Editor—Did you ever read Proof? _ tle, starved grains are omitted. ite brand. When you order 
P — _liata who wrote it?—Yale A bushel of choice oats yields oats see that you get it. 
vecord. 
: First Voice in the Oratorio—“I am the 
?rince of Darkness.” . , 
Second Voice—‘J am the Prince of Dark- 12c and 30c per p ackage in United States and 
a eis sini ileal Canada, except in Far West and South 
‘oice—“ t i i- ° . ope 
ae ee where high freights may prohibit 
Jack (new to this sort of thing)— (1695) 





“Blimy, Bill, we’re going to have a free 
fight!”—London Opinion. 
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valuable survey of the activities of 
the members of The Efficiency So- 
ciety as related to the war needs of 
from the point of view of man- 
dealers and professional men, 


A 


the nation, 
ufacturers, 
and their keen observation on business con- 
ditions, is afforded by the returns received 
in response to the questionnaire recently 


mailed to all our members. Replies were 
received from firms and individuals repre- 
senting many millions of dollars of invest- 
ed capital and many more millions of an- 
nual turnover. Of these, sixty-three per 
cent are manufacturers, twenty-six per 
cent are professional men and eleven per 
cent are dealers. 

Seventy per cent of the 
direct, active assistance 
ment; the remainder, including those who 
are aiding indirectly, those who have not 
yet found a way to serve, and those whose 
business is not of a kind to be called upon. 
All these last express a readiness to serve 
and a willingness to be shown the way; 
among them are many who have given per- 
sonal services tho unable to find a way of 
bringing their business into line. Some who 
have offered plants and men have not yet 
received a reply, others have been request- 
ed to maintain their organizations as near- 
ly intact as possible. Some are active thru 
manufacturing organizations and others 
thru committees representing their special 
businesses, One firm has purchased new 
machinery to be ready at short notice to 
manufacture army and navy underclothing. 

The vice-president of one of the com- 
panies replying to the questionnaire is a 
member of the National Council of De- 
fense, two others are members of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Airplane Materials, 
one is a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Non-Ferrous Metals to the United 
States Bureau of Standards, another is 
working with the sub-committee on lumber 
at Washington, another is serving in an 
advisory capacity on shipbuilding costs, 
another is Division Auditor supervising the 
erection of cantonments, another is with 
the Division of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, another is chair- 
man of the sub-committee on Alcoholic 
Beverages under the Council of National 
Defense, another is on his County Com- 
mittee of Civie Relief, another is head of 


total are giving 
to the Govern- 


the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion on National Defense, another is a 


member of his County Defense Committee 
on Education, another is a major in the 
Engineers’ Reserve Corps, another is assist- 
ing in organization work for the Ordnance 
Department, another is chairman of his 
County Committee on Materials, and oth- 
ers are in the Army Medical Corps, the 
naval service, and the home guard. 
GIVING DIRECT ASSISTANCE 

Among the businesses represented in the 
list now working for the Government are 
auditors, accountants, industrial engineers, 
sanitary engineers, consulting engineers, 
educators, lawyers, packers, manufacturers 
of and dealers in various products of the 
copper, steel, rubber, leather, cotton and 
wool industries. Automobiles and automo- 
bile accessories, hardware, electrical equip- 
ment, waterworks supplies, publishers, real 
estate agents, founders, bleachers, dyers 
and concreters, manufacturers of gas and 
electrical appliances, heaters, lathes, fire- 
arms, explosives, army tent duck, electrical 
protected fuses and transportation are on 
the list. Expert advice and superintend- 
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THE WAR YOUR BUSINESS? 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS AND PROFESSIONAL 
MEN ANSWER THE EFFICIENCY eeumael S QUESTIONNAIRE 





— 





EFFICIENCY QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Is the business organization with which 
you are connected coéperating with the 
Government? 

2. If so, how? 

What obstacles, if any, have been met 

in your firm’s efforts to coéperate? 

4. In what way is your firm best fitted to 
aid? 

5. What effect, if any, 
upon your business? 

6. (a) Are you as an individual coépera:- 
ing with the Government? 

(b) If so, how? 


has the war had 


Any manufacturer, dealer or professional 
man, whose recent business experience is 
such as will be helpful, or who possesses 
unused opportunities of service, is invited 
to answer the above questions, by num- 
ber, on his own business stationery, and 
to send his communication to The Inde- 
pendent Efficiency Service, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City. This information 
is gathered with the intention of planning 
for the efficient use of unused abilities. The 
National Institute of Efficiency is coéper- 
ating in this questionnaire and will pre- 
sent in a later number of The Independent 
a statement of its war time activities. 
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ence is being given at the erection of can- 
tonments, efficient help is being mobilized 
for various governmental departments, and 
the problem of soldier insurance is under 
consideration. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


A large number of replies indicate lines 
of endeavor in which various business and 
professional men and manufacturing plants 
are prepared to be of service if called upon, 
such as cost systematizing and accounting 
in cantonment work, shipbuilding, muni- 
tions plants or general governmental de- 
partments; this includes statistical data 
and tax work, auditing, and supplying effi- 
cient men for such work, increase of fac- 
tory production, general engineering and 
organization work, reports on health and 
habits, mailing lists, quantity survey, erec- 
tion of cantonments, water supply for can- 
tonments, lighting problems, heating and 
cooking apparatus and road-making ma- 
chinery. Organizations are ready to supply 
linings for uniforms, cloth for  uni- 
forms, cloth for airplanes, safety razors, 
x-ray machines, grease, lubricating oils, 
food containers of glass, signal glasses 
for naval vessels or for automobiles, 
photographie material and apparatus, 
potash and lime. Others are ready 
to manufacture wooden parts for airplanes 
or any line of woodworking the Govern- 
ment stands in need of, railway cars, 
chains, wire, cables, gas for dirigibles 
(either coal or water gas), tulol, benzol 
and naphthalene, other coal tar products, 
and any product of electrolithic processes, 
Another firm can build dirigible, captive or 
free balloons or work on the problem of 
efficient tires for army trucks; another can 
assist in food products transportation, an- 
other can give the use of sewing machines 
and cutting machines (cloth or leather), 
another is ready to rust-proof or enamel 
small or large metal constructions, and sev- 
eral foundries can make castings for air- 
planes, trucks or tractors. 

GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 

A large percentage of the replies show 
an interested understanding and accept- 
ance of the difficulties of the Government, 
thrown suddenly upon its numerous and 
grave responsibilities, and a feeling that 
under the circumstances things are going 
well. One firm says, “troubles are few con- 








sidering the magnitude of the problems in- 
volved.” They have one difficulty that is 
shared with others—delay in placing defi- 
nite orders. Others note the changes in 
specifications as a frequent annoyance, 
others see a lack of decision or of knowl- 
edge among those with whom they deal, 
others find specifications too strict, result- 
ing in the rejection of material on technical 
grounds (one firm is working with the 
United States Bureau of Standards to rec- 
tify this), others fail to receive specifica- 
tions in time to make quotations, and some 
feel that red tape is still in evidence. 

It would seem that so far as is possible 
offers have been cordially met and accept- 
ed, but some apparently have not been in 
touch with the right official. A complaint 
that seems justified is that information 
comes thru too many channels and that 
orders overlap. 

WAR’S EFFECT ON BUSINESS 

Replies to the question about the con- 
dition of business, as affected by the war, 
fall naturally into three classes—those 
which have increased, those which feel no 
appreciable change, and those which ex- 
perience loss, depression or difficulty. 
Thirty-six per cent reported an increase 
of business, thirty-four per cent reported 
no change (or made no report on this 
point) and thirty per cent reported either 
decreased business or listed difficulties 
tending to lessen profits and to disturb 
conditions. 

In the first class some report that their 
business has been greatly increased, others 
feel a slight betterment, while some find 
business growing larger with help grow- 
ing scarcer. Some have been helped by the 
disappearance of foreign competition, oth- 
ers by direct orders from the Government, 
others indirectly but surely by the in- 
creased demand for their products owing 
to war conditions. Some have found one line 
of their output increased and another line 
decreased, notably a firm supplying potash, 
lime and cement; the first two items show 
an active increase (for agricultural uses), 
while the last has decreased because of 
dull conditions in the building trade. One 
firm reports that from their point of view 
the war “saved the whole industry in the 
United States from bankruptey”’—referring 
to their own line of manufacture. Larger 
volume and lower profits are reported by 
a few. Some report a reduction of civilian 
business with a greater increase of Gov- 
ernment business. 

Owing to incomplete reports no general- 
ization can be made of the second class. 

In the third class. some report decreased 
earnings, sales reductions, general decrease 
of business, curtailment or depression, re- 
duction in volume with an increase in labor 
turnover. Scarcity of material hampers 
some, its high cost is troublesome to others, 
some have difficulties because of transpor- 
tation delays, others on account of de- 
crease of exports, some find buyers timid, 
some report a hesitation to start new work 
znd a tendency to restrict that already 
commenced, some with an increase of costs 
are not able, because of the laws, to ad- 
vance their sales prices, some have been 
much troubled by the I. W. W. strikes, 
and those who sell on credit feel that that 
special feature is growing extra hazardous. 
The universities report a reduction both in 
teaching force and student body; from one 
institution 400 students enlisted before 
registration day, 
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Pebbles 


No, Oswald, even tho the price of paper 
rises, Writing ‘paper will always be sta- 
tionary.—Princeton Tiger. 


“Was the dinner cooked to suit you?” 

“Yes, all but the bill. Take it back 
and have them boil it down.”—New York 
Globe. 


“Tt is all over,” groaned the Kaiser, “the 
game is up. The American people have de 
cided to put into the war the money which 
they now spend for chewing gum and penny 
chocolate !”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


General—What are you lying here for? 
Iidn’t I tell you to stand by my horse 
till you got further orders from headquar- 
ters? 

Orderly—I tried to, sir, but I got con- 
tradictory orders from hindquarters.—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


Old Convert--—I can’t understand why 
the wrist watch is such an object of levity. 
I'in sure it’s a great convenience. 

New Convert—Yes. With the old kind, 
in order to find out the time. I had to un- 
button by coat and fish around in my 
waistcoat pocket for my watch. Now all I 
have to do is unbutton my coat, fish around 
in my waistcoat pocket, discover that my 
watch isn’t there and then pull up my 
sleeve and look at my wrist watch.—Life. 


Mrs. Simpleton, having been a business 
girl, was a bit worried over the intricacies 
of housekeeping. 

“I’m having such trouble keeping our 
food,” she confided to her bosom friend. 
“I bought a real nice looking refrigerator, 
but it doesn’t seem to work well at all.” 

“Do you keep ice enough in it?” 

“Ice!” gasped Mrs. Simpleton. “Ice! I 
hope you don’t think, after spending all 
that money on a refrigerator, we'd go to 
the additional expense of buying ice !”— 
New York Globe. 


Armand Lavergne in his speeches is lay- 
ing great stress on his willingness to fight 
if Canada itself were attacked, but de- 
claims loudly against being asked to go 
eut of the country. He is a volunteer sol- 
dier after the fashion of some of those who 
eame in for the contempt of the younger 
Pitt a little over a century ago. The arti- 
cles of volunteer enlistment which he was 
asked to approve of were very precise in 
their safeguards. The soldiers were not to 
take the field “except in case of actual 
invasion,” nor put on war rations, “except 
in case of actual invasion,” and so forth. 
Pitt frowned as he glanced over the arti- 
cles. Finally he came to that which said 
that under no circumstances were the sol- 
diers to leave the country. He seized a pen 
and added: “Except in case of actual in- 
vasion.” 


A story not new, but worth repeating, 
is once again going the rounds in Eng- 
land. Two bootmakers, whose _ establish- 
ments faced each other in the village high 
street, were very distinctly rivals. One of 
them had a son at college. and, in the 
first week of his vacation, there appeared 
in the shop window the motto, “Mens Con- 
scia Recti.” His rival over the way was 
for some time a little nonplussed, but, 
within a few days he rose to the occa- 
sion, and there appeared in his window a 
ecard bearing the legend, “Men's and 
Women’s Conscia Recti.” 


This story inevitably reminds one of 
yet another, equally old, but equally worth 
repeating. It concerns a man with ex- 
panding views, who desired to secure a 
large home for himself and his family. He 
accordingly negotiated the purchase of a 
country mansion, and on being shown over 
it by the land agent, noticed, over an arch 
in the hall, the familiar motto which runs, 
“East, West, Hame’s Best.” “Yes,” he 
said, at the conclusion of the inspection. “I 
fancy the house is all right, but Hame’s 
advertisement will have to come down.”— 
Christian Science Monthly. 
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Bordering Silver Lake, Snohomish County, Wash 
V. C. Bickford, County Engineer, 


140 Miles of Concrete 
Highway in a Single County 


The county is Snohomish, Washington. The 
money was raised by a good roads bond issue. 
In 1916, 42 miles of concrete roads were com- 
pleted. This year, 60 miles are building. The 
remainder of the mileage will be constructed in 
1918. Then the county will have a connected 
system of hard,durable concrete roads built to 
carry the heaviest kind of traffic. It will save an 
annual expenditure for repairs amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. 


For a number of years Snohomish County has spent 
$350,000 annually on roads and bridges. Sixty per 
cent of this went for upkeep of roads alone—a waste 
which the people determined to stop. Concrete is now 
doing away with waste as fast as the mileage can be 
constructed. 


The example of Snohomish County is well worth study by 


es ¥ . 





Concrete Highway 
] 





— communities contemplating 
. | road improvements. It built 
ene nam ee roads of solid concrete and laid 
them out in a connected system 
No Mud— No Dust to provide county-wide service 
No Ruts—No Holes and eliminated expensive upkeep. 
No Slipping Pars . , 
No Skidding Detailed information about this 
Easy Hauling and other systematic road under- 
—~ takings will be furnished on re- 

Smooth Riding : olen, intention ol 
Long Life—Safety quest; also, information about cost 
Al Read of building and maintaining con- 
ways Nea ly for Use crete roads. Write for Bulletin 
Low Maintenance No. 136. Take this question up, 

Moderate Cost with your road authorities. 
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THE BIBLE: TEXT-BOOK OF EFFICIENCY 


FFICIENCY is more than system 
Be personal efficiency is more than 
being strenuous. Personal efficiency 
implies an orderly mind and an energetic 
disposition. It also presupposes knowledge 
and harmonious personality. 
The principles of efficiency are like the 
principles of music. They are eternal. Musi- 
eal instinct prompted man to make musical 


efforts. Slowly a growing knowledge of the’ 


theory of music and the laws of harmony, 
developed a teachable science of music. 
Wise men have always practised the prin- 
ciples of efficiency. Slowly but surely its 
ideals are being clearly defined and the 
fundamental principles arranged into an 
orderly teachable system. 

Religion has a message for the student 
of personal efficiency. God’s great men, 
whose life stories are told in the Bible, 
were all practical men. They were human 
and they made mistakes, but their efforts 
were well related to the problems of their 
day. They were men of affairs, and in such 
instances as they were doing what God 
wanted them to do they were notably suc- 
cessful. 

When God sets his mark of approval on 
a man we may be sure that he is a real 
man, a man big enough to fill the place to 
which he is called. We can study Bible 
characters in the terms of the modern effi- 
ciency movement. We may yet find that the 
Bible is not only the earliest but the stand- 
ard efficiency text book. It contains records 
of success and of failure. A thoughtful stu- 
dent has no difficulty in finding the causes 
of either one or the other. 


E can not escape the question of the 

relation of experimental religion to 
the personal efficiency of men and women of 
our day. A person who comes to the reali- 
zation of the realities of his spiritual na- 
ture, his true self, enters into a higher 
realm. filled with new and wonderful pos- 
sibilities. If he becomes impractical, he has 
in some way missed the point in the ap- 
plication of his religion to his every day 
life. 

The world has a higher standard for 
business character than ever before. Ethics 
and morals are practical subjects today. 
Religion furnishes the highest ideals and 
strengthens the moral nature. The personal 
qualities, so greatly needed in every day 
affairs, are fostered and developed by a 
proper exercize of religious instincts. The 
confidence and energy of efficient personal- 
ity are the very qualities induced by faith 
in God and by sincere obedience to his 
precepts. 

In addition to the natural means by 
which a person may increase his or her 
efficiency, we would suggest the culture of 
the spiritual nature. The regular worship 
of the church, private prayer, and a thoro 
acquaintance with the Bible will bring 
rich rewards, 

The golden rule is a_ good _ business 
maxim. The fair deal is an efficiency prin- 
ciple. ‘Business gains by honesty. “A pleased 
customer is the best advertisement.” Cour- 
tesy and efforts to please bear rich har- 
vests of good will. Good will is important. 
Religion promotes it. A kind, considerate, 
friendly disposition promotes prosperity. 
The spirit of true religion brings it into 
the hearts of men. 

A man who was losing money in the 
restaurant business asked a friend who 
was successful in the same line of busi- 
ness how he could get more patrons. The 
unsuccessful man had an attractive place, he 
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BY M. T. SHELFORD 








Dr. Shelford has long preached rm 
gospel of efficiency, both from the pul- 
pit of his own church and in numerous 
writings and lectures. He sums up here 
his belief that the great fundamental 
principles of personal efficiency are the 
very principles of living which are 
taught by the Bible; that the mental 
attitude of the truly religious is exact- 
ly the same as that which is demand- 
ed by efficiency today.—Tue Eprror. 
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advertised freely, but the people did not 
come. His friend told him his secret. It 
was this; “Give your guests a little more 
than they expect.” It was a very simple 
thing but it was the secret of efficiency. 
Create a spirit of hospitality. Make each 
person feel that he is a guest. Then give a 
little side dish that is not advertised, for 
good measure. The man did it and found a 
marked improvement. It reminds us of a 
sentence from the Bible: “Give and it shall 
be given unto you.” 


HE Good Book is full of pointed state- 

ments of this kind which have a much 
wider application than they commonly re- 
ceive. The person who conforms to the re- 
quirements of the Bible is consciously or 
unconsciously shaping his life according to 
the principles of the modern efficiency 
movement. 

God is the source of all intelligence and 
energy. As Sons of God we are made to 
partake of His nature. We may expect 
great things of ourselves. Christ promised 
his disciples: “Greater works than these, 
shall ye do.” Saint Paul felt the force of 
this when he said: “I can do all things 
thru Christ who strengtheneth me.” 

The regenerated man is a veritable power 
plant. Electricity is not generated in the 
power house. The dynamo gathers it up 
and transmits it in usable form. So man, 
when he is rightly related to God, is able 
to lay hold on the spiritual dynamics. In- 
tellectual energy is controlled and put at 
the service of humanity. 

Knowledge and skill are not the only ele- 
ments in personal efficiency. A good char- 
acter and correct habits are equally neces- 
sary. A person: must be absolutely trust- 
worthy to attain a lasting success. A good 
mental and physical condition is also essen- 
tial to good work. 

Religion, properly interpreted, offers 
definite help along these lines. It was re- 
ported in several newspapers and maga- 
zines, that the vice-president of a large 
steel company said that they could have 
afforded to pay their employees a quarter 
of a million dollars more than their wages 
during a period following one of “Billy” 
Sunday’s campaigns. The reason was that 
so many had changed their habits. The 
evangelist had induced them to “get on the 
water wagon.” A marked increase in effi- 
ciency was the natural result. 


ELIGION is not only a _ corrective 

agency, it is also a constructive force. 
It draws out the latent powers and unfolds 
the personality. Prohibiting things that are 
harmful, encouraging things that are help- 
ful, and appealing to the finer sensibilities, 
it is certain to be a powerful factor in the 
development of an efficient life. 

Besides being a corrective agency and a 
constructive force, it is well to remember 
that religion is a protective power. To be 
“converted” implies a change of desires 


and tendencies that is decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of any person who has temptations. 

Righteousness is compared to a breast- 
plate. It protects. Evil must find some re- 
sponse in the heart or it has no power to 
tempt. “His strength was as the strength 
of ten, because his heart was pure.” 


UCCESS requires two elements, ability 

and confidence. Some people have ability 
but lack confidence. They are like the man 
who had only one talent and was afraid to 
use it. He lost his reward. Every man who 
lacks confidence in his ability to achieve, 
will likewise lose his reward. He may even 
do good work but the man of confidence 
will be apt to receive the fruit of all his 
labor. 

Confidence which grows out of powers 
that are well trained is commendable. 
There is no merit in false modesty. To 
underestimate one’s self may be as thoroly 
unethical as to belittle the ability of some 
one else. 

A vital experience of God’s help in the 
practical affairs of life develops confidence. 
‘his is a form of confidence which is above 
the ordinary. A strong character has been 
reassured by the oft repeated help, re- 
ceived from the all powerful but unseen 
source. 

Closely related to confidence is the ques- 
tion of faith. “All things are possible to 
him that believeth.” Possibilities multiply 
in proportion to our faith. On the very 
lowest plane of experience, we know that 
the probability of success is far greater to 
the person who believes that things can 
be and will be done. As we raise this 
proposition to higher and higher powers, 
we reach the very limits of human imagina- 
tion and still we have not found its final 
application. 


— and relaxation are necessary to 
our highest development. Mind and 
body both require periods of rest. Physical 
rest is'‘easy to understand and easily prac- 
tised. Mental and spiritual rest can only be 
attained by a well placed confidence, either 
in a person, a system. an organization, or 
the certain knowledge that we are in per- 
fect control of all the forces and factors 
which are involved. 

Religion offers unusual help just here. 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” It 
is not a mysterious interpretation, not a 
reference to some emotion or prick of con- 
science, which will give one the most com- 
fort from his beautiful promise. It means 
what it says. A weary person will find 
help by coming to the Master of the Heart; 
in worship. prayer and Christian fellow- 
ship in sacred surroundings. 

Prayer is a precious privilege. It is not 
only a comfort to the overburdened heart, 
but also a powerful factor in practical 
affairs. 

In times of uncertainty we have the posi- 
tive promise that God will. enlighten the 
understanding. “If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him.” 

After we have prayed we are in a purer 
atmosphere. Our minds are clearer. We 
will reach better conclusions. Often the 
wisdom comes thru others or in some un- 
looked for way; but the point is, we are 
prepared to receive and use it. The eyes 
of our understanding are opened and we 
are able to see. 

New York City 
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THE BEST OFFICE I EVER 
SAW 


(Continued from page 426) 


asset. Noise was reduced to a_mini- 
mum by the use of felt on walls 
and ceilings to deaden the sound of ma- 
chines; typewriter appliances with similar 
purpose ; segregation of all machines apart 
from the purely mental operations; rubber 
heels on synthetic soles and heels for shoes 
of employees ; other new devices to save the 
ears and nerves. A special system of light- 
ing was installed, whereby each desk had 
perfect illumination by day or night. It 
was found that a certain combination of 
the three principal lighting schemes (direct, 
indirect and semi-direct) would be best for 
this particular office; the system resulted 
in saving an hour a day for each employee, 
and promoted better health and feeling by 
removing the eye-strain that even slightly 
poor illumination must produce. The tem- 
perature was kept uniform, never going be- 


low 62° in winter and rarely above 72° in’ 


summer. The initial expense of the heat- 
ing, ventilating and refrigerating plant was 
considerable; but scientific tests had shown 
that the best work was done with the tem- 
perature about 65° and that a variation 
much below 62° or above 72° meant a loss 
of as much as twenty per cent in quality 
and quantity of output; the prevention of 
this loss produced a saving in a few years 
equaling the price of the automatic tem- 


perature plant. 
A regular system of health insurance was 
organized under a corps of hygienists, 
physicians and psychologists. Every. new 
employee was given thoro physical examina- 
tion during the preliminary try-out; and 
reéxamination of everybody in the office 
was provided without charge once or twice 
a year. General instructions were given- for 
best daily plans of eating, exercizing, bath- 
ing, sleeping and other health-producing 
habits. Special attention was focused on 
the efficiency lunch, as experiments showed 
that the amount and kind of food, the mode 
of preparation, the time and manner of 
eating at the noon hour affected the out- 
put of the early afternoon as much as 
twenty-five per cent. The lunch hour was 
regular for each employee—one of the 
worst habits of many offices being to send 
the clerks to lunch anywhere from twelve 
to two o’clock without regard to the effi- 
ciency depending on regularity of meals 
and consequent good digestion. The office 
health program of this company cost sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year to maintain, 
but the saving was much greater than the 
cost. The average employee loses nine days 
a year from illness, and the slowing down 
of activity during several days before and 
after the illness would mean probably six 
days more during the year. The average 
time of employees was worth about $3 a 
day: hence the annual loss to the company 
before the health system was organized 
came to about $9000. Most of this loss was 
eliminated by the health promotion system. 
Daily rest periods of ten minutes each 
were provided at 10:30 and 3 :30—the best 
factory procedure follows this rule for the 


increase of efficiency, and the principle ob- | 
tains equally in office work. The morning | 
period was devoted to an inspiring talk, | 
a thought-provoking plan suggested for im- | 


proving the work, a report of special ad- 
vancement or achievement, or some other 
kind of mental stimulus. The afternoon 
period was devoted to music or reading or 
rest or gymuastics. 

The desks were all occupied, with work 
under way, on the stroke of the opening 


hour in the morning, and no one stopped | 


Are all steel filing cabinets fireproof ? 
(1) Take any ordinary piece of 


steel, or even acoin. Apply a lighted 
match to the under surface, mean- 
while touching the top with your 
other hand. In one instant it is 
blistering hot. This is the ordinary 
cabinet. 


“Fire-Wall” F 


chair bottom, for 
will burn to the 
ing the top even 
warm, i 


walls, dead air chambers 


The question of fire- 
protection is one on yw 
which many people are 
misinformed. If you 
should blindly purchase 
steel filing cabinets for 
your office simply because ; 
they were steel, you would be taking 
unreasonable chances. 

The construction used almost univer- 
sally for metal filing cases is single- 
wall. We ourselves make many single- 
wall products, in addition to our wood 
and “Fire-Wall” Steel, and are entirely 
familiar with their relative merits. No 
single-wall cabinet is equal even to well 
built wood in fire and heat resistance. 
And the only kind of steel which is 
better than wood is “Fire™Wall” Steel 
—an exclusive “Y and E” invention 
found in no other filing cabinets made. 

Even a lighted match makes any 
single-wall cabinet blistering hot in one 
instant, as shown above. Fire heats 
the interior like an incinerator, with a 
blighting heat which chars the con- 
tents and withers them to ashes. Wood, 
on the other hand, is well known as a 
positive non-conductor of heat. The 
contents of “Y and E” wood cabinets 
remain cool and protected until the end, 
even though the exteriors be all ablaze. 
If you want files for fire pro- 
tection you will be safer /.- 
with wood than with any / “x; 
kind of stock steel cabinets 
except “Fire-Wall” Steel. 












Not necessarily. 


(2) Now apply a similar match 
beneath a piece of panelled wood—a 


This is the wood cabinet. 
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Make these tests yourself. 

(3) Lastly, apply the same flame 
to ““Y and E” ‘‘Fire-Wall"* construc- 
tion. The heat is neutralized by 
the double steel walls, the air cham- 
bers, and the corrugated asbestos. 
This is the ‘*Fire-Wall” steel cab- 
inet. 


ilinge Cabinets 


example; the match 
end without mak- 
so much as luke- 


The only steel cabinets built for real fire protection, with double steel 


and asbestos—like a safe. 


The fire and heat re- 
sistance of “Fire-Wall” is 
clearly shown by a test 
like the third above. 
“Fire-Wall” construction 
means double steel walls 
with insulating dead-air 
chambers and corrugated 
asbestos between. The principle is the 
same as in a safe. The protection is 
supreme and the cost is hardly more 
than for the better grades of wood. 

In addition to this double-wall and 
asbestos construction, all drawers are 
equipped with automatic safety latches 
whieh lock and unlock without a key 
and keep the drawers shut at all times. 
Especially valuable as protection when 
the cabinets are tipped in moving or 
during a fire. Also the drawers glide 
in and out on steel “Frictionless” slides. 
These also are exclusive “Y and E” 
features. “Fire-Wall” Cabinets’ in 
standard sizes for correspondence, bills, 
legal-cap papers, documents, storage, 
cards, ete., are offered in olive, oak, 
mahogany finishes, beautifully executed. 

Complete and interesting information 
regarding this subject is found in our 
folder No. 2900. Ask for it. 


YAWMANoFRBE MFG.@. 
990 St. Paul St., Rochester, New York 


Makers of “Y and E”’ Filing Devices and 
Office Systems 
Branch Offices:—RBoston, Springfield, Mass., New York, 
Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Oakland 2,000 agents 
in more than 1,200 other cities. In Canada: 
—The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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Manufacturers, business men, railroads, cities, and the nation 


itself, today face the problem of providing more space quickly. 
Truscon Steel Buildings are being erected everywhere to meet 

just such emergencies. These are not temporary, make-shift struc- 

tures, but strong, permanent, all-steel buildings—well ventilated, 


weather-tight, fireproof, and splendidly daylighted. 





BUILDING 


are provided with steel sash, steel doors and steel-tile roof. Easily 
can be taken down and fe-erected in a new location 
The interchangeable steel units are 
quickly assembled by means of a simple locking device. Standard 


portable mn ¢ 
with no loss or depreciation. 


buildings are practically all widths and all lengths. 


Truscon Steel Buildings answer all requirements for use as 
modern factories, offices, machine shops, storehouses, schools, hos- 
pitals, boathouses, railroad sheds, etc. Approved by city building 


departments. 
Save time! 


and purpose of building. Address Dept. P-24. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


. ie i - ao" 


Write today for catalog and estimates—give size 








Truscon Steel Ware- 
house. The Jos. N. Smith 
Company's plant, Detroit, 
after fierce fire. Inflam- 
mable contents of build- 
ing uninjured. Note where 
firemen attempted to cut 
their way through. 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


What’s Wrong With You? 


PEP! NERVE! VIGOR!—GONE? 

Do you dare to ask yourself why your Health and Strength are Failing? 
Look at yourself In the glass, ask what's wrong? Why are vou not 
able to get the most out of Life in the joy of living and earning capaci.y? 
Do you realize the danger you are In by neglecting 
yourself? Is it constipation, nervousness, indiges- 
tion, insomnia, weak heart, rheumatism, rupture, 
physical weakness, poor m v, lung trouble, 
catarrh, short wind, poor circulation, round should- 
ers, skin disorders? Are you flat chested of round 
shouldered? Too thin or too stout? Do you want to 
Increase your height, or musculag development, or 
just your general health? 

ARE YOU AFRAID OF THE TRUTH? 


Why net come to measafriend a 























y nfidant and 
tell me what is preventing your getting the most out 
of life? Iwill write you a friendly, personal, helpful 
talk that will lift you out of despair and suffering. I 


will send itin a plain, sealed envelope, Ifyou are s 
victim of any secret habits which are fuining your 
ambitions, endangering your future, even threatening 
your life LET ME HELP YOU Your secret is safe 
with me. DELAY MEANS DANGER. 

You can't mend the body with OILS, PHYSICS AND 
PIFFLE! You must know Nature's way. This is 
the Stronfort way. I will showyou. Send for my 
wonderful book, “Intelligence in Physical and 
Health Culture,’’ enclosing Se. to pay mailing, 
It will help you to shape your destiny. 

master, not the glave. Write today. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPERT 
253 Park Building Newark, N. J. 
























Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 


“jTnermofite 


LIGHT AND HEAT INFUSER 





brings the means of relieving pain 
right into your own home. It is ready 
for instant use. It lasts a lifetime. 

Your old-fashioned hot water bot- 
tle or poultice gives you heat only. 
Thermolite gives you relief—intus- 
ing radiant light in addition to 
soothing heat deep into the affected 
tissues and muscles. 
Attachable to any electric light 
fixture. Harmless as sunlight 
—ask your own doctor. $7.50 
—money back if not satis- 
fied. Booklet Free. 

fi. G. McFaddin & Co. 


MANUSCRIPT 





a 51 Warren St., N. Y. 





work at night a second before the clock 
struck five. In many offices the laxness pre- 
vailing here means a large anrual waste 
seldom accounted for. It takes a minute or 
two after the opening time for the work- 
ers to lay aside wraps, arrange work, se- 
| cure implements and be actually under way. 
| Also at closing time a few moments are 
| consumed without effect if employees allow 
themselves to leave the office on the stroke 
of the hour. Three minutes a day was the 
| uverage time lost in this office. That meant 
|a loss of nearly $1200 a year to the com- 
pany. When this matter was explained, the 
workers volunteered to come three minutes 
before the opening hour and stay three 
minutes after the closing hour, to be sure 
of preventing this loss. 

The heads of most departments began 
work an hour earlier than their employees, 
and were free to quit work also an hour 
earlier. The daily schedule was based on 
the function of the brain rather than the 
revolution of the clock. It is a well known 
| physiological fact that the brain is clear- 
est, strongest and best early in the morn- 
| ing; furthermore, the silence and compara- 
| tive solitude of the office before the arrival 
|of employees added to the effectiveness of 
mental operations. Not only was the law 
of concentration thus observed, but the 
men who did the thinking had the oppor- 
tunity of spending an extra hour in the 
open air every afternoon—and mental 
workers need to absorb more of the great 
out-of-doors than physical or clerical work- 
ers do. 

Every new or merely mechanical em- 
ployee was given some kind of daily work 
in which he or she was able to excel 
supremely. The sense of pride and pleas- 
ure thus gratified slowly permeated the 
whole working day; and in order to sus- 
tain the interest during hours that might 
otherwise have been filled with drudgery, 
the period of exercizing the special talents 
of employees was fixed, wherever possible, 
late in the afternoon. If a young fellow had 
|a special knack with his pen, he was put 
| to lettering show cards or designing plans 
jew a half hour each day; if a typewriter 
| girl enjoyed cookery she was taught the 
science of nutrition and encouraged to help 
| arrange menus for the noon efficiency lunch 
|of the employees; if anybody showed spe- 
| cial aptitude or inclination, this fact was 
grasped and utilized. Better work resulted, 
| because of a personal heart interest in the 
| company. 





HE office library, containing all sorts of 
books on technical, personal and profes- 
| sional advancement, was open to all em- 
ployees on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
|evenings, from seven to ten o'clock. A 
trained librarian was in charge, to help the 
| workers choose and use the best books in 
the best way. No employee was required to 
visit the library, but each was expected to 
read not less than one evening a week for 
his own betterment and that of his work. 
Brief examinations on the books read were 
given periodically to those who desired 
them, and the result of this examination 
had something to do with promotions of 
employees. Each department voted at cer- 
| tain times on the efficiency books desired 
|by members of that department; these 
| boeks were then ordered, from the regular 
library appropriation of the company. 

The study of correspondence courses aim- 
ing at better workmanship or a higher po- 
sition was encouraged by the offer of the 
company to pay half the tuition cost of 
any mail course bearing on his work that 
any employee might care to take. 

A cardinal principle of the company was 
that every employee should be satisfied in 
case of misunderstanding or dispute. This 
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good rule is now applied in most large fac- 
tories and stores, but to the customer only, 
whereas it should apply just as much to 
the employee. This office had organized an 
adjustment committee whose business it 
was to satisfy complaints. The decision of 
no department head was final—every em- 
ployee had the right to appeal. But the| 
appeal must be made in writing and the 
truth of it shown by affidavit and seal of 
a notary. The worker who entered the com- 
rlaint had to pay the fee of the notary; 
this was only twenty-five cents but the cost 
was enough to insure the absence of need- 
less complaints, and the rule to put the 
matter in writing made the dissatisfied per- 
son properly cautious in stating the facts 
of the case. 


OTH good work and fast work resulted 

from a system of rewards combining the 
bonus and the fine. Where the fine is large- 
ly employed without the bonus, discourage- 
ment results; where the bonus is employed 
without the fine, slipshod work results; the 
methods should always be operated as one. 
This office made a comparative study of 
the special reward features adopted by 
many different corporations thruout the 
United States, and from this study pre- 
pared a reward scheme particularly suited 
to this office. The efficiency gain was re- 
markable. For example, in the addressing 
department 8500 names per day increased 
3200 names per day after the bonus plan 
was in operation six weeks, the bonus being 
a dollar a month for each additional 100 
names a day over 1000, and the fine being 
one cent for each mistake. 








The committee on savings, formed of 
higher members of the firm who were finan- | 
cial experts, gave any employee, without | 
charge, advice on the best ways to invest | 
surplus earnings. Every employee was} 
urged, tho not required, to save at least a| 
small portion of the weekly salary; and a| 
fixed rule of the company was that before | 
«a worker was in line for promotion he had 
to have money in the bank or in approved 
securities. 

Employees were chosen by science, not 
chance. Each prospective member of the 
force was given a series of tests for the 
general qualifications and characteristics 
ef a good office worker, and another for 
the special traits and talents needed in the 
work of his own department. The tests 
were combined from the different methods 
of employment experts, industrial psycholo- 
gists. character analysts, business and effi- 
ciency engineers. Most concerns make one 
or two mistakes when hiring new helpers; 
that of neglecting all vocation guidance 
principles, or that of using only one of the 
various methods. No one method is com- 








plete or infallible. As much as forty per 
cent increase of efficiency was gained in| 
certain cases by this office, thru putting the 
worker just where he belonged, physically, | 
mentally, temperamentally and avietinaly.| 

About ninety per cent of all vacancies 
were filled by promotions, new men being 
employed in lower grades of work only. 
The cost of breaking in a new employee 
runs from $40 to $150. This needless charge 
was avoided thru training every worker, | 
in spare moments, to take some other work- 
er’s place, and to prepare scientifically for 
the place higher up. During slack season 
(which occurs in almost every office) the 
members of each department were taught 
how to become emergency helpers for other 
departments in the rush season. Thus the 
force was kept uniform, each worker had 
more pay in the rush season and each was 
ready to take somebody’s place when a 
vacancy occurred. 

The educational committee was always 
on the lookout for new ways of rendering 











Choice Be od a 


Uncle Sam selected Art Metal Steel Office 
and Cabin Furniture and Files, with but three 
exceptions, for his dreadnaughts, and many 
cruisers and submarines. 


Be guided by Uncle Sam’s judgment. Give 
your business the steel saving and safety that 
he has given our Navy. Art Metalize! 


A Timely Folder Free 


A Battery of Art Metal steel files will protect your un- 
replaceable business records. Filed behind steel walls 
they are safe from fire, flood, dampness, dust and mice, 

Ask for the folder: “Uncle Sam Congratulates Us”—and for the 
98 page manual of office work—"The Book of Better Business.” 
They will help you solve the man-shortage problem. Sent free if 
you use your letterhead, orcallat the nearest Art (Y\atal Store 
where Art Metal, more beautiful than wood, is on display. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Inc., 638 Metallic Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Tt speeds up delivery from 
35 to 40%. Does away 
with rewriting and elimi- 
nates errors. 


With Workers Scarce— 








In the Sales Department 


The sales manager can keep 
the sales force informed 
by means of daily letters 
and price change sheets. 








It reduces labor and expense 
by developing economical man- 
agement. It increases the 
earnings and simplifies details, 











to Investigate How Labor 
May be Saved Through 
Use of the 





Departing employees in khaki need not mean im- 
paired production. Better methods—efficiency in- 
creasing machines must replace enlisted men in the 
present national emergency. And in the handling 
of office details in 197 lines of business the Commer- 
cial Duplicator is ready ‘‘to do its bit’’—to show 
how through its use one worker can do the tasks of 
several—how waste may be eliminated—operations 
speeded up—production maintained and profits pro- 
tected. 


Meeting the need of the hour for 
increased efficiency 


As Mr. Silverman, Manager of the Chicago Fer- 
rotype, says: “‘With the Commercial Duplicator 
method of handling orders we are now saving $13,000 
annually—also reducing errors, shipping quicker, 
using less floor space and fewer employees.” 
‘The Simmons Hardware Company were able to re- 
ease 22 typists and 8 stenographers for other work 
and fill orders in two-thirds of the time required 
formerly—thanks to ‘‘Commercial’’ methods. No 
rewriting by hand or machine is required—no carbon 
manifolding. One boy and a ‘‘Commercial Dupli- 
cator’’ can accomplish as much as a dozen typists— 
and you know that the work is so accurate that it 
need not be checked back. 


Facts submitted for your 
particular work 
Let us show how this remarkable machine will save 
its entire cost many times over—iz your business. 
Send for full information today 
Duplicator Manufacturing Company 
49 Commercial Duplicator Building 
Chicago, Illinois 











Rose Valley Sanitarium | GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Media, Penna. 
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clude Scientific 


Milk diet, Hydrotherapy, |] VA JL EL [LAMSTOWN 


Electricity, ete. 
Booklet on request. BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Rose Valley Sanitariam|} THE GREYLOCK 


Box C, Media, Penna. 


Dutcher House Pe Real four” 


A sanitarium for the treatment of Always open. Family and Tourist House. 
all non-communicable diseases by L. W 

Osteopathy and allied physio- 
which in- arate 


. BLANKINSHI?, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 
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At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 





Now Open 
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HOT. EL WEBSTER Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


orty-fifth Street by Fifth Avenue 
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the work of each department more pro- 
ductive and scientific. Take filing, for ex- 
ample. A number of recent books describ- 
ing the many filing systems, and the best 
use for each, were obtained as soon as pub- 
lished, and each clerk in the various filing 
departments was asked to read a little 
while each week, on the company’s time, 
and to suggest ways of improvement. The 
most practical and economical suggestion 
was rewarded suitably. And so with other 
departments. 

Vacations were scattered thru the year. 
Psychologists know that extremely hot 
weather does not refresh a person on vaca- 
tion as much as a milder season of the 
year. Furthermore, the effort to crowd all 
yacations into the summer produces over- 
work, irritation, confusion and fatigue. 
About one third of the employees had no 
choice as to vacation time. They were sent 
off during the autumn, winter, or spring, 
with an extra day as a bonus. 

Whenever an official or employee left the 
company he was asked to state in writing 
all his reasons for departure, with specific 
suggestions or criticisms regarding anybody 
or anything in the business. He was given 
a day, salary continuing, to prepare the 
statement. These records of approval or 
disapproval, which were franker than those 
which would have been made by men still 
on the payroll, were used as a means of 
detecting the blunders, weaknesses and 
faults in the work plan or method. 

The most vivid and unvarying policy re- 
garding employees was to get and keep 
their heart interest, by fair dealing and 
real coéperation. A few means toward this 
end were: Limited shares of the company 
stock sold to employees after a year of 
service, on easy terms but with advantages 
equal to those given the large stockholders ; 
modification of the pension system, guar- 
anteeing an old age free from want if the 
employee had risen to the hight of his pos- 
sibilities; weeding out of inferior people, 
thus making the office force an industrial 
aristocracy, congenial, mutually respectful 
and helpful; hygienic, economic and sympa- 
thetic aid in home life as it was needed; 
wise elevation of personality, shown by 
printing the name of each employee on his 
desk or cabinet in type like that on the 
glass doors of high officials, no man being 
a “headliner” because of drawing more 
pay; minority membership of employees on 
the advisory board of the company, these 
worker members being elected by the em- 
ployees themselves, and urged to get up 
and speak in meeting as frankly and 
promptly as the president of the company ; 
analysis of the greatest ambition and high- 
est aspiration of employees, with expert 
counsel and systematic aid for the ultimate 
accomplishment of life’s big purpose for 
even the humblest worker. 

Would not some of these ideas, or better 
ones they might suggest, make your office 
a place for happier and finer work, a source 
of larger and easier revenue, a help to 
higher service and more satisfying prog- 
ress? 








Speaking of Russia, it is in order to sug- 
gest to her next-door neighbor that one 
good revolution deserves another.—Judge. 


“Matt sure has got nerve, hasn’t he?” 

“T guess yes. The other day he asked an 
automobile salesman for a sample.—The 
Lamb. 


“What are you worrying about?” 

“If I eat eggs I think about the chick- 
ens they would have produced, and if I 
est chickens I think about the eggs they 
might have laid; and it’: becoming difficult 
for me to enjoy anything.”,—New Yark 
Globe. 
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AVANTI SAVOIA ! 
(Continued from page 419.) 


is assured. The Allies explicitly recognized 
these rights and pledged to respect the 
written pacts which are not mere scraps 
of paper. It would be bitter ingratitude not 
to take into account the sacrifices of the 
two nations. 

Italy cannot at any cost tolerate that 
her rights, whatever the outcome of the 
war, should be denied or minimized. This 


determination is fully demonstrated by the | 


iron-willed Cadorna who chooses to accom- 
plish by force of arms that which tomorrow 
may prove to be an object of discussion in 
the chancelleries of the Allies. Therefore, 
it is impossible to harmonize the aims of 
Italy and Rumania with the integrity of 
the Austrian Empire. 

President Wilson, in his reply to the 
Pope’s peace proposal, recognizes that no 
part of the program proposed by Benedict 
XV, that the territorial claims of France 
and Italy and the perplexing problems of 
the Balkan states should be left to con- 
ciliatory adjustments, can be successfully 
carried out. 

Evidently, when the President in his 
reply deems inexpedient the dismemberment 
of empires, it must be understood that he 
starts from the same principle which guides 
Italy to ask for the dismemberment of the 
Austrian Empire, and this involves first, 
the settlement of territorial claims and of 
the perplexing problems of the Balkan 
states, and secondly, the fate of the em- 
pire. That is, let the empire remain whole 
if it can, if it has the strength to exist by 
itself after the rights of peoples great or 
small, weak or powerful, have been recog- 
nized—“their equal rights to freedom and 
security and self-government and to a par- 
ticipation upon fair terms in the economic 
opportunities of the world.” If when the 
oppressed peoples are liberated the empire 
will have no reason for existence, the 
United States will certainly not worry over 
the survival of a monarchy whose situa- 
tion was denounced in unequivocal terms 
by the President in his Flag Day address 
delivered under the shadow of the Wash- 
ington Monument on June 14: 

“These men (the military masters of 
Germany, who proved to be also the mas- 
ters of Austria-Hungary) have never re- 
garded nations as peoples, men, women 
and children of like blood and frame as 
themselves, for whom governments existed 
and in whom governments had their life. 
They have regarded them merely as serv- 
iceable organizations which they could by 
force or intrigue bend or corrupt to their 
own purpose. They have regarded the small- 
er states, in particular, and the peoples 
who could be overwhelmed by force as their 
natural tools and instruments of domina- 
tion.” P 

“Italy,” stated King Victor’s message to 
President Wilson conveyed by the Prince 
of Udine, “acclaiming the same principles 
proclaimed by the United States, joined the 
war in defense of the violated national 
right and of the outraged humanity. Italy 
has been prompted by her faith in the 
rights of mankind and by her duty to re- 
deem the Italians oppressed by the foreign 
dominion which for a long, long time has 
implacably sought to smother every breath 
of Italian life; Italy has donned her armor 
to avenge, and to reéstablish the conditions 
necessary to her certain unified existence.” 

If it is just to deprive Germany of 
Alsace-Lorraine how may the vital aspira- 
tions of Italy be left unsatisfied? 

Italy demands the unconditional recog- 
nition of the ancient Italian rights in the 
Trentino, High Adige, Friuli, Istria with 
Trieste and Fiume and Dalmatia. Italy’s 





How to Get Rid of 


cold. 





and sugar. 
or cake and 


R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 


Rheumatism 


By R. L. Alsaker, M. D. | 


DEAR DOCTOR ALSAKER: 
a sick day in my life, except the usual diseases of childhood and an 
occasional cold in the fall or spring, when most people seem to catch 
For the past three years I have had occasional pains in the 
shoulder, the knee joints, and in the little finger of the left hand. 

My doctor tells me that I have rheumatism and that I must stop 
eating meat—especially red meat—beef, lamb, etc. 
meat. My breakfast consists of bacon and eggs or one mutton chop, 
rolls and occasionally wheat cakes (never more than three), or toast 
and a cup of coffee. 


I am 48 years old. Have hardly had 


I eat very little 


And I eat a little fruit and oatmeal with cream 


For lunch a couple of soft boiled eggs and a piece of pie 
a glass of milk. Sometimes I take Boston baked beans 
instead of eggs and tea instead of milk. For dinner we have soup, a 


roast of some kind, or broiled or baked fish, with potatoes and other 

vegetables, and occasionally a salad, but I don’t care much for raw food, and always a dessert— 
ice cream, stewed fruit, pie or cake—and after dinner coffee 

If red meat causes rheumatism, why should I have it and the other members of the family, who 


eat meat as frequently as I do, be free? 


HIS gentleman seems to think that he 
has been quite well, though he and 
real health have not been on speaking 

terms for some years. Those who are well 
do not have colds. Colds are a warning, 
a danger signal, showing that the body is 
full of impurities and waste. 

Pains that travel from joint to joint, 
usually called rheumatic pains, are another 
sign that the blood is charged with impuri- 
ties. 

This gentleman seems to think that he 
has been prudent about his eating, when in 
fact he has been careless. At 43 everybody 
owes it to himself and family to know how 
to eat so as to have health. Eggs, meat, 
fish and milk are proteids (albuminous 
foods). The body needs a limited amount 
of these foods, but if they are taken in ex- 
cess, as they are when eaten at every meal, 
they build rheumatism, catarrh, bronchitis, 
asthma, colds, Bright’s disease and other 
ills. 


Why does not every member in this fam- 
ily have rheumatism? Because individuals 
differ, and what will express itself as 
rheumatism in one may take the form of a 
different disease in another individual. I 
do not know this family, but without know- 
ing them, I am sure that there is not a 
healthy member in the household. Each 


and every one who lives in this manner 


must from time to time have some kind of 
physical trouble. 

Red meat does not in itself cause rheuma- 
tism, though overeating of meat often helps 
to build the trouble. I have to fall back 
on experience and say that I have had 
numerous cases of rheumatism of all kinds 
—gout, lumbago, muscular rheumatism, 
rheumatism of the joints, chronic and acute 
—and every case, without exception, has 
recovered, when they followed directions. 
Many of these patients had had rheuma- 
tisra from ten to thirty years, during which 
time they had consumed vast quantities of 
drugs and had gone to springs and had 
been boiled out, without special benefit. 


In only one case was meat taken away 
temporarily, yet all the rest recovered, so 
red meat does not cause rheumatism. 


These sufferers recovered through proper 
living, especially through correct eating. 
Ii this gentleman will eat and drink as he 
should, he will recover. as all the rest did. 
There are no ifs and buts about it—he will 
get well and stay well. What is more, 
right eating will make his whole family 
well. And they won’t need any drugs or 
operations. It is natural to be well, and 
these who follow Nature’s laws will always 
have health. Proper eating is the most im- 





W. J. iL. 


portant, in fact the dominating, health fac- 
tor. Everyone who has rheumatism can 
eat his way out of it and into health. No 
one need be sick. Mother Nature has given 
us hundreds of good things to eat and you 
can eat every one of them and enjoy good 
health and long life—if you eat right. 


Rheumatism is a luxury, not a necessity. 
Those who get it, can keep it indefinitely. 
They can also get rid of it and stay rid 
of it. Those who have rheumatism should 
not complain about it, for they have the 
knowledge at hand that will show them 
how to get out of the aches and pains of 
rheumatism and back to health. 

Realizing the universal need of clearly 
defined instruction on the cause and cure 
of Rheumatism I have outlined in a small 
volume a plan of living that has proved 
successful in getting rid of all kinds of 
acute and chronic rheumatism. My _ in- 
structions are easy to understand and 
pleasant to follow. 


The plan shows how to live so as to have 
health. It tells you in plain English the 
true cause of rheumatism, and it gives you 
the true cure—a cure that works. There 
is nothing mysterious about it. It is sim- 
ple, good, workable common sense that you 
ean apply right in your home. You need 
not go to health resorts or so-called heal- 
ing springs. You need not take drugs, or 
waters bearing fancy or unpronounceable 
names. You know as well as I do that: 
drugs do not cure rheumatism—or anything 
else. Don’t fool with them, but learn how 
to live so that your system will be so sweet 
and clean that you can have no aches and 
pains. A cure consists in living according 
to the natural demands of your body, in 
giving the body the proper care, and espe- 
cially in eating correctly. This book of 
health plans will teach you how to get 
well and stay well, if you are a careful, 
observant reader. 


The price of “Getting Rid of Rheuma- 
tism” (the title of this new book) is one 
dollar, with ten cents additional to pay for 
postage. Send $1.10 to my _ publisher, 
Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 63, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City, and get your copy. 
Follow my plan of treating rheumatism for 
one month; then if you are not entirely 
satisfied with the improvement in your 
health, return the book and your dollar 
will be refunded to you. 


Remember this: If you want health you 
ean have it. You have your choice of liv- 
ing right or living wrong. This book 
teaches you the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Do you want it? 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





TYPE L. S. 


YOUR locker require- 


ments can be permanently 
solved and your satisfaction 
assured by an equipment of 


Durand Steel Lockers. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 
proof, practically indestruct- 
ible, sanitary and convenient. 
They are widely used in offices, 
factories, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and gymnasia. 


Write today for illustrated catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago 


972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
New York 

















INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 
W. E. Underwood, Director 


This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the re- 
quest of readers any information re- 
specting the business of insurance and 
the companies transacting it which we 
have or can procure. We cannot, how- 
ever, pass upon the debatable compara- 
tive differences between companies that 
conform to the requisite legal stand- 
ards set up for all, except in so far as 
the claims made by any of them seem 
to be incorsistent with the principles of 
sound underwriting. Address all com- 
munications on insurance subjects to 
the Director of The Independent In- 
surance Service. 

















wish is that every national element op- 
pressed by the Hapsburg monarchy be lib- 
erated and rendered independent. Italy re- 
affirms that her return to her Alpine and 
maritime frontiers, consecrated by univer- 
sal and time-honored tradition, far from 
being imperialistic is but a part of the Na- 
tional Risorgimento. It is a necessity of 
defense for the very existence of Italy and, 
today more than ever, constitutes, with the 
conquest of Trieste and Fiume and with 
the dominion of the Dalmatian coasts and 
waters, a fundamental interest of anti- 
Germanic Europe. 

There is a certain movement in the 
United States which also opposes itself to 
Italy’s claims in the Adriatic. It is prompt- 
ed by the Jugo-Slav propaganda, that is, of 
the southern Slavs, who with the pretext 
of a so-called Serbian restoration wish to 
create opposite Italy, on the coast where 
today Italians are oppressed by Austria, 
a nation, Jugo-Slavia, in which would con- 
tinue the same reasons for agitations of 
races which made the Balkans the cradle 
of the bloody conflict of today; in which 
would be renewed the same difficulties 
which caused the present war; from which 
Italy, leaving her territories still unre- 
deemed, would forever witness her coast 
menaced by the new-born nation. 

A Jugo-Slavia created to oppose Italian 
aspirations in the Adriatic would mean new 
struggles, new wars; it would be the worst 
solution of the present war. As Serbia can- 
not reasonably refuse Italy whose strategic 
and economic positions in the Adriatic 
which are hers by inherent right, and by 
the right of her sacrifices in the war, nei- 
ther has Italy any intention to deny the 
right of Serbia to positions on the Adriatic 
corresponding to her economic needs, and 
has no reason to withdraw from Serbia the 
benevolent interest she has always mani- 
fested toward her. A Jugo-Slavia founded in 
agreement with Italy would, instead, prove 


| to be a secure solution, according to Presi- 


dent Wilson’s wishes, of the perplexing 
problems of the Balkan states. 

Without guarantee of an accord with 
Italy we would see an Austria-Hungary 
more powerful on the Adriatic, and much 
more menacing, a dominator of restless, 
discordant peoples which compose the 
Jugo-Slavia proposed by the Corfu confer- 
ence, a camouflage of the trialism which is 
the last hope of life for the Viennese Em- 
pire, finally a solidification of the Mittel- 
europa, which means a greater Germany, a 
dominion much more extended than the 
one which has already been obtained with 
the ruthless war from Antwerp to Con- 
stantinople and beyond. 

Italy in the Adriatie fights the enemy 
of the United States, Austria-Hungary, 
which gives Germany the compact strength 
of Mitteleuropa. To win the war and make 
the world safe for democracy the Mittel- 
europa formed by the Prussian despotism 
imposed on Austria, Serbia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Turkey must be dismembered. 


| This is to be done by aiming a knockout 


blow at Austria. 

This is Cadorna’s task. He will most as- 
suredly accomplish it. He is avenging the 
United States, which is not as yet at war 
with Austria but has already felt the sting 
of the Austrian serpent; for Austrian sub- 
marines have undertaken the cowardly 
work of murdering peaceful and helpless 
civilians, women and children, in the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean, in order to 
relieve her accomplice Germany that she 
may better be prepared, more powerful, 
more cruel on the Atlantic and more of a 
menace to the soldiers of the glorious re- 
public who are crossing the ocean to fight 


| for justice and the common rights ef man- 
| kind. Germania debellanda, Austria delenda, 
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ie. U.S. A. OFFICE 
178-180 Fifth Avenue 
181 Broadway, New York 


22 So. Michigan Av., Chicago 
’ Agencies in all Principal Cities 













The University of Chicago 
HOME wei tects ne 
STUDY 


— detailed in- 
formation address 








ing spare time. 
tion in any state, 
our Guarantee ate 


pass bar ex- 
eer refunded of according 


mel a = of —a gta. 
Library. and in P lic 
t our valuable 120 page ae ie Speaking, free free if you enre ‘enroll 


LaSalle ti Send for them—no' 
Extension U: University, Dept.9s0-F Chicago 
We assist in 


SPEAKERS, LECTURER preparing ma- 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE The complete furnish- 

ings of the Morris 
Heights School in Providence, Rhode Island, 
consisting of desks, chairs, physical apparatus, 
etc., for a school of eighty boys, ages from eight 
to eighteen, together with the household and 
dormitory furniture for about twenty boarding 
pupils, comprising bedsteads, bedding, tableware 
and kitchen furniture. Can be seen on the 
premises, Morris Avenue, Providence, R. I.; 








inquire at 235 Arlington Avenue. 


TYPEWRITERS 





FACTORY 
REBUILT 














From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked an 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc,, 339 Broadway, N. Y. 





With absolute freedom from the harm- 


ful and perelysing \ use of physic, pills, 
oils, enemas. If you have stomach h trouble, 
constipation, or indigestion, you should get 


our booklet. Explains much you should know. 


STEWART FOOD CO.,627 Security Bdg.,Chicago 
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For the Man of Business 


T is time for American trade to ask the 

classic question, “Whither are we drift- 
ing?’ With the present flood of books deal- 
ing with scientific methods in business, the 
science of efficiency, and so forth, the old- 
fashioned merchant who relied upon intui- 
tion and rule of thumb may well be 
frightened into devoting his remaining days 
to something simpler, such as golf or poli- 
tics. He has, perhaps, become used to 
manuals of advertising, but devoting a large 
and much illustrated volume wholly to The 
Typography of Advertisements That Pay, 
suggests an almost Teutonic degree of spe- 
cialization. Yet there are few firms that 
could not improve ‘their advertising—and 
their sales—by observing some of the prin- 
ciples of lettering and type set forth in 
Gilbert P. Farrar’s useful book. The man- 
ual of Office Practice, by Mary F. Cahill 
and Agnes C. Ruggeri, deals with efficient 
management in such matters as the hand- 
ling of mail, filing records, the use of the 
telephone, special machines for time saving, 
cable codes and many handy reference 
works. * Fae 

Clifton C. Field, recently instructor in 
merchandizing in the University of Wis- 
consin, devotes a careful volume to Retail 
Buying. Buying has received less general 
study than salesmanship and yet it is the 
ether half of all business. Mr. Field gives 
not only general rules applicable to all buy- 
ing, but many convenient hints as to kinds 
and qualities of commodities, especially in 
the clothing trades. 

Saving and Investing Money, by Thomas 
I. Sanders, is a convenient manual 
of advice to investors, and treats of the 
relative advantages of real property, life 
insurance, municipal bonds, industrial 
stocks and other methods of utilizing the 
contents of the stocking in a safe and sane 
way. 

Nor can the business man of today af- 
ford to be indifferent to questions of public 
finance, particularly in view of the recent 
increases in national expenditure. Inheri- 
tance Taxes for Investors, by Hugh Ban- 
croft, is a comparative study of inheritance 
tax laws in the forty-three states which 
have enacted them, with special reference 
to the questions of double taxation and the 
inclusion or exemption of non-residents. 
The real estate owner and the student of 
municipal government will be equally in- 
terested in the full discussion of Excess 
Condemnation, by Robert E. Cushman, of 
the University of Illinois. The National 
Budget System and American Finance, by 
Charles Wallace Collins, points the way to 
the introduction of sound business prin- 
ciples where they are most needed; the 
Federal Government. 

The Typography of Advertisements Thai Pay, 

by Gilbert P. Farrar. D. Appleton & Co. $2.25. 

Office Practice, by Mary F. Cahill and Agnes 

C. Ruggeri. The Macmillan Company. 90 cents. 

Retail Buying, by Clifton C. Field. Harper & 

Bros. $1.25. Saving and Investing Money or 

Ten Lessons in Thrift, by Thomas E. Sanders. 

The Thrift Publishers, Racine, Wisconsin. $1. 

Inheritance Taxes for Investors, by Hugh 

Bancroft. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1. Ez- 

cess Condemnation, by Robert E. Cushman. 

D. Appleton & Co. $2. The National Budget 


System and American Finance, by Chas. Wal- 
lace Collins. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 











Macey 


—Standard for Busy 
Big Business 


Busy big business needs equipment that will 
economize the time of filing workers—that will 
make the finding of needed papers quick and sure. 
Macey Filing Appliances are built to meet just 
such extra demands. The Macey trade mark will 
be found on the files of many of America’s busi- 
ness leaders—chosen because of known service- 
ability —dependability—dignified beauty—and be- 
cause of the proven economy of the Macey pur- 
chase. 


—for Every Filing 
Requirement 


No matter how “out of the ordinary” your filing re- 
quirements may be, they can be met in the big complete 
line of Macey Filing Appliances. The great variety of 
styles and sizes from which you may select enables you 
to satisfy all your needs-—and with Macey Standard con- 
struction and finish you are assured of being able to 
standardize all vour filing equipment throughout your 
office. Additional equipment may be secured next year 
or ten years from now to match. 


The Best That’s Made 
In Wood and Steel 


Macey Wood Filing Cabinets assure large filing 
capacity, economy of floor space, and dignified beauty 
combined with low cost. The sectional idea finds its 
most ideal expression in the Macey Upright, Hori- 
zontal and Inter-Inter Cabinets. 

Macey Metal Filing Cabinets are well known for 
their superior construction—protection against fire, 
and beauty of appearance. A special feature is the 
strong side suspension slides—permitting drawers to 
move at a touch of the finger. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


The Macey catalog—have you sent for YOUR copy? 
Tf not fill out and send the coupon now. It describes 
the large Macey Wood and Steel line and every filing 
device manufactured by the Macey factories. 


The Macey Company 
1050-1100 Division Ave 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Made in Canada by the Canada 


Furniture Mfrs., Ltd. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


IE NLNNEON NA ULUSHONLUSEST TAU TE 
The Macey Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send 
Appliances. 










me your free catalog on Macey Filing 
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Private School Service 
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CALIFORNIA 





NEW JERSEY 








1 Pacific School of Religion (Men 27 The Peddie Institute (Boys), 
and Women) .cccsccccccccs Berkeley Hightstown 
COLORADO 28 Blake Tutoring School (Boys).Lakewood 
2 Wolcott School D sevcces Denver NEW YORK 
CONNECTICUT 29 Metropolitan Hospital Training 
3 The Ely School for Girls. ..Greenwich School for weve’. Island 
4 Hartford Theological Seminary 30 Stone School (Boys)... .-Cornwall 
(Men and Women) ........ Hartford 31 Elmira College eeoectoccoecoecece Elmira 
5 Saint Margaret’s School (Girls), 32 French School (Girls)...... New York 
Waterbury | 33 Union Theological Seminary.New York 
DELAWARE 34 ey Seminary ye ane c 
_ ne. ebpienes ethane seddod itsego Co. 
6 The Women’s College of a 3s Skidmore School (Giris), 
2 Saratoga Springs 
ILLINOIS 36 Miss Mason’s School*...... Tarrytown 
7 a em mt pee 37 Russell Sage College of Practical 
raining School ........... icago Arts (Women) ..........00e0- roy 
8 The University of Chicago veer 38 The Oakwood Seminary (Boys and | = 
amd Girls) ..ccccccceccccees Chicago ee Inion Springs | 53 
9 os a of -_— , a9 Veltin School ........ccccve New York | 3 
oys anc BITIS) wcocseoses vanston = 
10 Todd Seminary (Boys) . .Woodstock NORTH CAROLINA 


40 De Meritte Military School, 


INDIANA Seri 
11 Tudor Hall School for Girls.Indianapolis Jackson Springs 





. . OHIO 
12 Interlaken School (Boys), ting Prairie | 4! Grand River Institute (Boys and 
MAINE sae fepeeseseosesers Aue 
saan ' : 42 Glendale College .......ccces: ilendale 
13 Hebron Academy (Boys and -, 43 The Law Froebel Kindergarten 
MARYLAND Training School ........+00- Toledo 
14 Home School for Little Deaf Chil- PFNNSYLVANIA 
dren (Boys and Girls)...Kensington | 44 Linden Hall Seminary (Girls)... .Lititz 
15 Maryland College for Women, nant 45 Mercersburg Academy (Boys), . 
sutherville Mercersburg 
16 Briarley Hall Military Acute, . 46 Pennsylvania College for Wepes,. . 
oolesville Pittsburg 
MASSACHUSETTS 47 Kiskiminetas Spring School for 
17 Emerson College of Oratory (Boys WOW écnvincsesusaceevees Saltsburg | = 
“eer eee Boston = 
18 School of Expression (Boys and 8 Martin C — ao Pulaski | = 
ME woneuegewhsseheionbats Boston | 48 Martin College (Boys)......... es 
19 Sea Pines (Girls) ........... Brewster VIRGINIA = 
20 ~~, Sao Theological « — 49 Eastern College (Boys and Gu. = 
21 7 ' Sarge nt School ‘for Physical 1 50 Roanoke College (Men) ~~ | 
ducation (Women) ..... Cambridge | &; § jirls : a = 
22 Williston Seminary (Boys).Easthampton FS CD woes sess seamen =| 
23 Dean Academy (Boys and Girls), WISCONSIN =| 


Hu 


Franklin | 52 National School of Agriculture, 











24 Walnut Hill School (Girls).....Natick Minnesota | = 
25 Wheaton College for Women...Norton | 53 Northwestern Military and Naval 
26 Worcester Academy (Boys)..Worcester ROR. viccvicteenee ake Geneva 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 
Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page. 
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Home and Day School. Excels in college’preparation. | 
Certificate privileges. | 
General, Special, Advanced Courses. 

Household Economics. | 
Moved to new location September 1, 1917. } 
Handsome buildings with finest modern equipment. | 
Roof Playground for outdoor exercise. 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Sun Parlor. 

All outdoor sports. 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 


Tudor Hall 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (incorporated) 
3171 N. Meridian St. 


Indianapolis 




















WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls 
Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class, 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Information. 
Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion St., Denver 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Kighty-second Year begins September 26, 1917. 


Reopens Wednesday, October 3rd. 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French 
are offered in every class. 

















For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 





WORKING OUT THE 
MARRIAGE PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 420) 


women work whether they like it 
or not and if they don’t let their 
women choose their own work it is false 
pride that prevents it.” “You mustn’t 
ask too much of a man,” they would 
answer. “Life is a_ series of com- 
promises. And you’ll be very lonely in your 
old age if you live all your life alone.” “I 
can’t compromise about love,” I said. “If 
I can’t find the right kind of a man I 
won’t marry at all.” 

I have no doubt at all that the 
dear ladies who used to talk with me 
would amuse themselves after such con- 
versations by picturing my future as an 
unpleasantly withered spinster with a high- 
brow degree or else as an inactive partner 
in a neglected home where a miserable 
nonentity of man, much henpecked by me, 
would have to look after eight infants while 
I earned the living for the ten of us! 
Neither of these pictures would approxi- 
mate the truth. But in this one answer that 
I made to the world, the answer of work, 
self-chosen and vigorous as the first solu- 
tion of my life’s moral problems, I had the 
comfort of knowing that my mother was 
with me, heart and hand, even if her 
friends were not. Mother supposed that I 
would “give it all up’ when I married, of 
course, and take over the domestic occu- 
pations instead. But she wanted me to be 
able to earn a living, in case of need, and 
she believed in work as the normal func- 
tioning of all adults in the adult world. I 
have always been glad of this thing in my 
mother and in me which, more than any- 
thing else, makes for clean living and 
sound thinking. But I never understood it 
all until I read Oliver Schreiner’s wonder- 
ful book, “Woman and Labor,” which all 
women should read. 

Nevertheless, I must admit that, in spite 
of my declaration of independence with re- 
gard to matrimony, in spite of my educa- 
tion and my interest in my work, I wanted 
to marry. I would pray the Lord nightly 
to send me the possible man. I would not 
have been my mother’s daughter, my fath- 
er’s daughter, if I had not wanted all the 
human experience of normal human life, 
all the warm and glorious things that can 
only be had thru mating, motherhood and 
home. Therefore I did not give up hope of 
the men and I watched them carefully. 
Sometimes, in a generous mood, I would 
begin to think that perhaps one or another 
of them would “do.” But always, until I 
really met the right one, something would 
happen to show me that the others were 
only half-gods for me. I comforted myself 
with Emerson’s noble lines, 

“Heartily know, 
When half-gods go 
The gods arrive.” 

And I came to believe what I have since 
had no reason to doubt, that women of 
strong racial type can demand of men such 
things as they honorably need, just as 
women who are little and petty can de- 
mand trinkets and candy. Men are the 
world’s great-hearted children groping after 
beauty and will eventually give what 
women rightly ask.- They can give little 
gifts, idleness, luxury, protection that 
weakens. They would rather grow to be 
greatly generous to full-fledged human part- 
ners whom they can honor. And women, 
whether they are workers in the outside 
world, or partners laboring faithfully in 
the home, can, little by little, turn the race 
toward racial greatness, with a power that 
feels the spirit of the race more profoundly 
than men feel it, that knows individuals as 
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little rivulets pouring themselves into the 
great stream of life. Women can do this if 
they will. 

In me the sense of the race was very 
strong and has grown stronger with the 
years. I never undertake anything import- 
ant without feeling that the ages have con- 
tributed to the deed. I never plan anything 
important without asking myself what 
effect it may have on ages yet to be. This 
feeling of the grand march of the ages, the 
continuity of life, was very strong in me 
in my college days when I was trying and 
testing ideas and men. When I estimated 
the value of an idea I would ask myself 
how it would be likely to affect humanity 
if it should be applied to life in a large 
way. And since those days I have often 
wendered why preachers and teachers and 
parents should often make the mistake of 
presenting to youth the arguments of weak- 
ness and expediency when they might set 
before us an ideal of racial beauty and ex- 
cellence to which beauty and excellence it 
would be the desire of young men and 
women to contribute their best. I know that 
this racial feeling in me enabled me to see 
the shallowness, the unsoundness, the cal- 
low selfishness of certain ultra-radical and 
unsocial schemes of life by which I might 
otherwise have been temporarily deluded. 
I know that this feeling of the race behind 
me and beyond me prompted my answer 
when some of my mother’s friends asked 
me what kind of a man I would marry any- 
way and when I answered, “A good, clean 
fellow.” 

They laughed and teased me about my 
“good, clean fellow” for a long time. But 
a few women with lines around their 
meuths and sad, shining eyes, told me that 
I was right. I remember, however, that 
one woman told me that men were all alike 
in morals and that it was best to choose a 
congenial one and ask no questions. I was 
still innocent enough to wonder how one 
could ask too many questions about the 
rerson with whom one must spend a life 
time. But I did not believe that men were 
all alike in their behavior even if they 
might be said to resemble each other in 
their tendencies. A _ girl’s intuition had 
enabled me to see their lives in their faces 
sometimes. I had seen young sons of well- 
to-do fathers and mothers whose faces were 
full of satiety and unrest, others whose 
faces could not conceal their weaknesses, 
their self-indulgenees, their cynicism and 
ennui. But I had seen other men. I had 
seen men on the college campus and else- 
where whose faces showed health and 
power of spiritual combat. I had seen faces 
where the lines revealed a fine struggle to 
wrest the best from life. I had seen faces 
where merry, wholesome boyishness still 
lingered, brightening the sternness of ac- 
quired manhood, and where it would al- 
ways remain, probably, even into old age, 
like a bunch of wintergreen glowing in the 
snows of winter. I knew that men were not 
all alike. . 

By their refusal to discuss and explain 
questions of morality and propriety the 
women of my mother’s generation often 
made life unnecessarily difficult for the 
daughters of my generation. Instead of 
showing us why certain conventions were 
right and desirable in decent society they 
made the proprieties a fetish without ex- 
plaining them. The girls always felt that 
it was not fair to tell them not to do cer- 
tain things or say certain things without 
explaining why. For how could they know 
that other things, little things innocently 
said or done, might not be just as bad? 
My generation demanded reasons. Always 
and everywhere we asked why. And nearly 
always our mothers gave us only what has 
been called the woman’s reason, “Because.” 
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O your file folders slip down in the drawer? 
D Do they wear out quickly? 

Do they give out at the bottom? 

Do you lose time looking for correspondence? 

Are your letters dog-eared, mussed, and in bad shape because 


the folder becomes overcrowded, slips down, bulges in the center and 
is difficult to locate? 


Can you take it out and replace it readily? 


an you instantly locate a folder, file a letter in its proper place, and know yon’ve 
done it right? Will that letter be found when you need it? 


Bushnell’s Style “C” 
Paperoid Vertical File Pockets 


solve all these filing problems—efficiently, satisfactorily, economically 
—and solve them as no other foider will. 


Think of these advantages: Durable. Ex- 
pansible. Will not buckle, but stand upright 
onown base. Names and indexes always visible. 
Make filing easier, save time, overcome the 
crowded folder nuisance, preserve papers bet- 
ter. Half-enclosed ends prevent small letters 
and cards from slipping out. Tabbed any way 


you desire. May be put in as a new system or 
incorporated as pirt of present system. Alphabetical or 
Numerical. Will fit any system. And above all, they last al- 
most lixe.leather, because made of long fibre red-rope stock. 


Pease What We Say 
—Mail the Coupon 


FREE 


(Pin this to your regular office letterhead.) 
Piease send for examination and trial a free 

sample of Bushnell s Stvl+ ‘‘C'* Paperoid File 

Pockets as described in The Independent. 

Use your present folders for the lighter correspondence, and 





give the heavy work—that one-tenth portion which stands the Name of Firm 
brunt of handling—to Bushnell’s Style “*C’’ Vertical File m 
Pockets. This is the real vay to test them out. Address 





We will send you free sample so you may judge. 


Made in 
standard Leiter or Legal sizes. 


Special sizes whenever needed. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. H 
Mfrs. of Systematic Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name of Person Inquiring 





Letter orl gal Size Desired —Which? 

If sp*cial size is required, send sample of sheet 
to be filed, and give width and height of drawer. 
To Alvah Bushnell Co. 
| Dept. H, 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia 














who would be very glad to 
You Know at Least Ten People howl be very glad to 
pendent with your compliments. If you will send their names and addresses by an early 
mail, we shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York 


THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FTY-FIRST YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


LOCATION: £0 milesfrom New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a -ane and simple out-of-door liie. 


WeRK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 
mentally to increase individual ethiciency, Small classes: A teacher for every six boys. 


A1LHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invitea to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
- ee 








Each boy studied physically and 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
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CHAIR PAD 





While living in 
these days of 
economy, how 
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THE CHAIR PAD TAKES THE RUB 


There simply isn’t any rub on the clothes at 


all. The THICK FELT PAD clings to the 
clothes and gives with every body movement, 
thus preventing the wear and polishing. It 
improves, rather than destroys, the nap of 
the clothes. Three ordinary tacks will fasten 
it to your chair seat. It saves in tailor’s bills 
over and over again. 

Made to fit any size office chair in brown, 
maroon or green colors. 


TYPEWRITER 
SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 
Made of high 
grade springy 
cushion felt. 
Absorbs the 
shock or jar. Les- 





sens the noise 
and fatigue. 
Price 50c. 
DESK 
REMINDERS 


Systematizes 
your desk mem- 
orandums an 
keeps you from 
forgetting. 
Should be on 
every business 
desk. 


Price $2.00 
Our 20 page catalogue explains and _ illus- 





trates some 30 practical office articles, many 
of which increase OFFICE efficiency. Write 
for Free copy and send us your dealer’s 


name. Most office supply dealers carry our 
complete line. ASK your dealer and if he 
doesn’t carry them send to us direct for 
information. 


DEALERS write for copy 
of our catalogue 


POLAR MFG. CO, 2928.5. Marstall st 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Moreover we thought a good deal about 
marriage. Why could we not talk about it 
to our mothers except in a superficial way? 
Why was it wrong to ask questions? 
Either marriage was right or it was wrong, 
either it was good or it was bad. If it was 
right and good why were our mothers reti- 
cent about the problems of marriage. If 
marriage was bad and wrong why did peo- 
ple marry? Such was the crude logic of 
youth, And it seemed strange that mothers 
who would let their daughters go to college 
and learn much of the begetting and bear- 
ing of life in large biology classes should 
refuse to discuss the matter in the family. 

I remember coming home from the biol- 
ogy class one day with a notebook full of 
drawings of the embryology of the chick. 
Those pictures, in my opinion, represented 
a glorious history, the history of food 
wrought into life by the twin powers of 
life meeting and working together within 
the walls of a cell. One of my young sisters 
picked up the notebook and began to ask 
me questions about the pictures. I ex- 
plained them as well as I could. I told her 
how every animal, even man, repeats the 
old, old story from its beginning. I talked 
simply, naturally, reverently. But my moth- 
er was listening and asked me not to tell 
my sister things like that. I asked why. 
Her reason, as I understood it, was that 
the theory of evolution made us seem too 
much like animals. She did not like the 
idea of an animal ancestry for man. Then 
I told my mother many things that she had 
never known about the history of man, 
wondering how it could be true that my 
mother, who had borne and tended me and 
brought me up to be clean and strong, could 
know less of the history of life on this 
planet, less of the process that made us 
human, than her little, immature daughter. 
I tried to show her that the theory of evo- 
lution made mankind seem like a great 
marching army that would “never sound 
retreat,” that would go on fighting from 
victory to victory, from flesh to mind, from 
mind to divinity, forever. I tried to tell 
her of my dream of becoming a conscious 
force in evolution. But her reticence made 
it very difficult. Many girls were far less 
fortunate than I and far more troubled 
about it all. It seemed strange that women 
of our acquaintance who would regale one 
another with stories that shocked their 
daughters were unwilling to discuss with 
those daughters the big truths of life. 

After a time my struggle bore its own 
good fruit. I found my work, my mate, my 
home, my place in life, on my own terms, 
in accordance with my own philosophy. I 
have faced difficulties and problems that I 
did not expect, But I have come to believe 
that if I fail to live the life I have planned 
it will not be because the plan was poor, 
but because I am not strong enough and 
wise enough to apply my principles. 








The captain and the mate on board the 
“Pretty Polly” were at loggerheads. They 
scowled whenever they met, and seized op- 
portunities of scoring off each other with 
fearful glee. Each took a turn at making 
the day’s entries in the log book, and the 
mate when making his entries was very 
surprized to find in the captain’s hand- 
w riting the words: 

“June 2, 1917—Mate drunk.” 

Iie stared at it wrathfully a wennead 5 
then a slow grin broke over his face. He 
took his pen and wrote: 

“June 3, 1917—Captain sober 
York Globe. 


.’—New 


Teacher—What is a coat of mail? 

Bright Guy—I know. 

Teacher—Well, tell us, Percival. 

Bright Guy—It’s a knight shirt.—Cor- 
nell Widow. 





You can do this — 
Will you accept proof ? 





Drivin. 
with 
This is the strongest 
anyone can ask and will con- 
vince the most skeptical. 


Nail into Tire Treated 
or-Ker Puncture Cure. 
roof 


*& Kor-Ker 
Puncture Cure 


America s Standard Tire Treatment 


V Seals punctures 
7 Stops slow leaks 
Vv Preserves rubber 


Kor-Ker seals any puncture up to 
the size of a tenpenny nail—seals it 
immediately and permanently. Kor- 
Ker ferrets out and stops slow leaks. 
Kor-Ker preserves rubber. Kor-Ker 
reduces blowouts to a minimum. .Kor-Ker 
keeps tires at their normal inflation, pre- 
venting thereby 90% of tire troubles from 
fabric rupture, rim cutting, etc. 

Detailed information and proof are shown in our 


“Consumer and Dealer Booklets. Which do you want? 





We need high-class men to manage 
our branch offices— Men who can 
earn $150 a week or more and build 
up their own business. Can you 
Q sealife? If so, write us. Men want- 
ing a salaried job need not apply. 


ALCEMO MFG. CO. 
103 Bridge Street Newark, N. J. 
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Private Carr Salutes — Mcleod 
Rota of these British Soldiers, in 


active service, salute with the best 
substitute for a natural arm ever invented. 


Carnes Artificial Arm 


has full finger and hand motion, turning and 
— ~ ng wristand tion ot al penes Arm 
performs ev action 0: y life. Now 
purchased by British, Canadian and y ond 
tralian governments + returned soldiers, 
Highest Award at London, San Francisco 
and San Diego Expositions. 
of user by physicians and thousands 


ery armless or woman should write 
ton big. free illustrated booklet A-3 showing 
wonders performed by wearers of this 


arm, 
CARNES ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 
Carnes Bidg., 60£E. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE WASTE OF GETTING .TIRED 


(Continued from page 427) 


We naturally think that all of these 
things are far outside our own lines of 
activity. They exist in some mythical shop, 
among so called “dangerous trades”; where 
foreign labor is used; where government 
inspection is lax; where factory laws need 
revision ; and so forth. They do exist there, 
but not only there. They are to be found 
every where, without excuse, resulting in 
loss instead of the profit that could be had 
—to remain till special education and ex- 
ample destroys them. 

Now these wastes are serious, but a 
more important waste because more uni- 
versal, is a waste that takes place in the 
average work done under so called “health- 
ful conditions,” under excellent inspection, 
by well fed and educated workers and 
under the average methods. It is your work 
and my work, and the work of the man 
next door and of the people in our town 
that demands investigation today, if we 
are to eliminate the greatest amount of 
waste in the shortest amount of time pos- 
sible. 

The time to look for fatigues, then, is 
immediately and all the time, beginning 
where we are, and continuing wherever we 
happen to go during the ordinary daily 
routine. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the important places to inves- 
tigate are the homes and the work places 
of the average members of the community. 

For purposes of investigations such as 
this, we have found no better classification 
of fatigue than that of, first, necessary 
fatigue and second, unnecessary fatigue. 
This classification allows us at once to 
know whether we have a problem of pro- 
viding a definite program for the periodic- 
ity of rest intervals or of eliminating the 
fatigue entirely. 

In order to determine accurately wheth- 
er fatigue is necessary or unnecessary, a 
measured investigation of the activity is 
essential. We shall describe later how this 
measured investigation is made, but, even 
without this, it is possible to classify 
roughly the existing fatigue. 

Unnecessary fatigue exists, 

1. If the worker is obviously unfitted to 
the work, either physically or mentally. 

2. If the work is of a class that is 
naturally uninteresting or unsatisfactory 
to the worker himself. 

3. If the work could be done seated and 
is being done standing. 

4, If the work is done all day long with- 
out change of posture where some change 
is possible. Any standing job that will not 
permit arrangement for sitting twenty 
minutes in most of the hours needs an in- 
vestigation by methods of motion study. 

5. If the working conditions are in any 
way unhealthful or if the workers think 
that they are unhealthful; if there is poor 
lighting, poor ventilating, too little or too 
much heat or an insufficient variation in 
the range of heating. This last is a large, 
important subject in itself, the proved find- 
ings in which are little known. An even 
temperature constantly maintained is 
enervating and causes unnecessary fatigue. 

6. If the working equipment is not com- 
fortable. 

7. If there is no provision for rest in- 
tervals. 

8. If the output decreases in quantity, 
in quality, or in both, with no other appar- 
ent cause. 

9. If the worker shows obvious signs of 
fatigue, increasing as the work periods go 
on, or comes to work each morning more 
tired than he was the day before, this de- 
crease in strength being caused by the 


work itself and not by some irrelevant out- 
side influence. 

It must never be forgotten that wn- 
necessary fatigue is the crying evil to be 
attacked. It is worse than loafing. Loafing 
is fun for some people. Unnecessary fatigue 
does nobody any good. 

When we come to necessary fatigue, we 
cannot proceed so far without the careful 
measured investigations. These always 
show that less fatigue is necessary to do 
the work than has been anticipated. 

Naturally no.one who investigates 
fatigue problems sympathetically can re- 
sist trying to apply the remedies as soon 
as the ills are called to his attention. 
There is but one safe and sure way in 
fatigue elimination. This is to begin to 
supply the rest intervals, and to endeavor 
to eliminate the fatigue, before spending 
much time on deciding whether fatigue is 
unnecessary or not. In the final analysis, 
whether the fatigue does prove to be neces- 
sary or not it must be either eliminated or 
cured—that is, recovery periods for it must 
be provided. This is really stating two dif- 
ferent methods of fatigue elimination— 
one being the short method of eliminating 
or lessening the fatigue by removing the 
cause, the other being the method of elim- 
inating the fatigue, or the effects of it, by 
supplying the remedy. 

Those individuals, institutions, com- 
panies, and communities who have gone 
farthest in fatigue elimination without 
careful investigation, have done so by ap- 
plying this remedy to the most widespread 
extent possible. 

The shop hospital, with doctor and nurse 
operating with reversed incentives, the 
rest room, the recovery room, the lunch 
room with its scientifically determined 
menu, the recreation room—these have all 
become well known thruout the entire 
community, and too much cannot be said 
in praise of all these institutions and of 
the splendid results that they are obtain- 
ing in preparing the nation’s workers for 
the unexpected call. Our campaign does 
not aim in any way to supplant these, but 
rather to supplement them, and to make 
their possibilities better known and their 
use more intelligent. 

There has been no lack of codperation 
among manufacturers and among mer- 
chants and in fact in all other lines 
toward establishing these helps to the 
worker, to the industries and to the com- 
munity in general. Now let some of this 
money, and these brains, and this energy 
go toward the “preventive medicine,” that 
is, the elimination of the fatigue itself. To 
do this, as a starting point take one day 
off and walk thru your factory, department, 
office, store, school or kitchen with no 
other thought than fatigue elimination and 
make an intensive and intelligent study 
of the workplace and of the worker and 
of the work itself. To bring these investi- 
gations into line with investigations in 
other lines, that results may be exchanged 
and be mutually helpful, we call this part 
of the work the “Survey.” It consists of 
certain preliminaries such as setting down 
in writing, supplemented by drawings, 
photographs or any other devices possible, 
exactly what erists. Record exactly what 
you actually see before you, as you walk 
or as you sit down to study the situation. 
Then glance over the records, as far as 
such are kept, to see how the output varies 
during the day; finally, state as far as 
possible the reasons for all of these things. 
If you seriously carry investigations your- 
self, in even a few instances, up to this 
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Some of the points of construction which the 
“Hammond” possesses exclusively are: 


TWO COMPLETE pad Reais TYPE 
SETS ON EVERY MACHINE. Hun- 
dreds to select from, ha the world’s 
languages. All usable on the one machine. 


INSTANTLY (INTERCHANGEABLE 
TYPE SETS. 
EVERY KIND OF WRITING on the one 


machine: Fraction type sets; special charac- 
ter sets, for technical business, and also for 
professional symbols. 


oceneni AND ORIENTAL LAN- 

AGES;; all of them possible on one 
part 

VARIABLE SPACING:—for very large or 


tiny type at instant will, 


CONDENSING to the extent of saving 75% 


of ordinary typewriter space. 


BEAUTIFUL WORK beyond compare: per- 
fect alignment and automatic type impres- 
sion. 

CLERGY MEN’S “ OUTLINES,” 

CIANS’ “‘Histories’’; 
SALESMEN: Ss ecoteal * 
Statistical state- 
ments; authors’ em- 
phasis and reference 
notes ; athemati- 
cal statements: and 
all other special 
work ; — this is the 
Hammond field. 

PORTABILITY : The 
condensed aluminum 
weighs but I] pounds, 
yet has full capacity 
for all work. 

Factory Rebuilt Machines at a wide range of 

prices, Monthly payments. Discounts for cash. 

Catalog gladly sent for the asking. 

_Special | professional te terms. 


~ "THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
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What about fall 
business ? 


General business this fall is go- 
ing to be a big factor in all lines 
of industry and also the invest- 
ment market. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Address Dept. I-2 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 











DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. |G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, September 4, 1917. 
Preferred Capital Stock. 
Dividend No, 74. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Monday, Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, to stockholders of ree at the close 
of business Fiiday, September 14, 19 

Checks will be mailed by the a Trust 
Company of New son, 

. DeLANO, Treasurer. 


Il, C. WICK, mentttas 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, September 4, 1917. 
Common Capital Stock. 
Dividend No, 60, 

A quarterly dividend of one per cent, (1%) and 
an extra dividend of one per cent, (1%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Monday, October 1, 1917, to 
stockholders of recorc at the close of business 
Friday, September 14, 1917, 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


I, C. WICK, mneee 


. DeLANO, Treasurer. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, September 5, 1917. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per shure from the net earnings 
of the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable October 1, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 17, 
1917. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


— 





point, you will become strongly interested 
in the whole subject. Add to your findings 
by starting a Fatigue Museum, consisting 
of whatever fatigue eliminating devices you 
have been able to find. 

In order to make rapid, cumulative and 
permanent progress in fatigue elimination, 
as in any other kind of activity, it is 
necessary to use accurate measurement. 
For example, you would not attempt to 
give an accurate estimate of how much 
time it took to do anything without using 
some sort of a timing instrument, the more 
precise the better. The reason that more 
progress has not thus far been made in 
fatigue elimination is the same reason that 
applies to any line of investigation. 
Progress that is rapid and permanent can- 
not be made until there exists three things: 
1. A determination of the units that are to 
be measured. 2. Methods of measurement, 
3. Such inexpensive and accurate devices 
that it is possible that the measurements 
be generally made. 

We shall describe here our own method 
of investigating an activity as furnishing 
a practical method of attacking the fatigue 
problem scientifically. It must be under- 
steod that, for greatest success in this work 
an entire activity in all its bearings must 
be thoroly standardized and operated ‘ac- 
cording to the best findings of measure- 
ment. For example, to succeed best in 
fatigue elimination in a plant, it is neces- 
sary that the entire plant be operated under 
Measured Functional Management, at least 
to the extent that those who are working 
in the plant have, before starting the work, 
passed thru a modern intelligently conduct- 
ed employment bureau, that really investi- 
gates and helps the workers, and that se- 
cures an adequate placement; that is to 
say, that sees that each worker is put at 
that type of work that he is best fitted 
to do. 

Of course it is not always that we find 
things in such a high state of development, 
but our method of procedure is the same 
in any case that is, first of all, we report 
working conditions in the greatest detail 
possible. With the willing codperation of 
the worker always, when our methods and 
the reasons for them are explained, we 
install our measuring devices; in order that 
there may be no detail lacking in the rec- 
ord itself, we make the record thru the 
micromotion method, and the chronocycle- 
graph method and from the charts that we 
are enabled to make from the preliminary 
records. 

The micromotion method of measuring 
consists of placing a microchronometer or 
specially constructed rapid time measuring 
device with a capacity of twenty revolu- 
tions per minute or more in the field where 
the worker is working, and recording thru 
the use of a cinematograph, 1, what the 
worker is doing, motion by motion; 2, the 
elapsed time it takes to do the work and 
the time of each component element of the 
work. To secure greater accuracy in the 
recording of the elements of the motions we 
incorporate cross-sectioning into this record 
in one way or another. 

It may seem that such investigation as 
this is getting far away from fatigue, but 
it must be understood that fatigue and 
activity are produced simultaneously, and 
that scientific fatigue records and fatigue 
elimination may not be secured until the 
activity has been scientifically recorded. 

Where the work is very rapid. such as 
typewriting, it has been necessary to take 
more than one hundred pictures per sec- 
ond, in order to show adequately what is 
taking place in training world champion 
typists. 

The chronocyclegraph method of record- 
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DIVIDENDS 


reeeEes & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 

. Louis, Mo., August 29th, 1917. 
A dividend bs one and three- -quarters per cent. 
(1%%) has been declared on the Preferred stock 
iggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable 
October 1, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 17, 1917. Checks will 

be mailed, T. Tl. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad St., New York, September 6, 1917. 
The Executive Committee of Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has declared, for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1917, a dividend of fifty 
cents per share and a capital distribution of fifty 
cents per share, payable September 29, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 14, 1917 
E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN COMFANY 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per. cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable October 1, 1917, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 15, 1917; and a further dividend of 
three and one-half per cent. has been declared 
upon the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able October 1, 1917, to Stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 15, 1917. 
Transfer Books will remain open. Checks mailed. 














R. H. ISMON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway 
New York, September 6, 1917. 
The Finance Committee of Utah Copper Com- 
pany have declared for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1917, a dividend of $1.75 per share 


and a capital distribution of $1.75 per share, 
and a capital distribution of $1.75 per share, pay- 
able September 29, 1917, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 14, 1917. 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 
Cc. K. LIPMAN, 


Asst. Secretary. 


CLOSE OF TRANSFER BOOKS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., August 29, 1917. 
The transfer books of the seven per cent. (7%) 
bonds of LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COM- 
PANY will close at 3 o'clock P. M., September 











17th, 1917, for the payment of interest on said 
bonds, due October 1, 1917, and will re-open at 
10 o’clock A, M., Oc tober 2 2, 1917. 

, . ANDERSON, _ Treasurer. 














IKEEP YOUR| 
DOLLARS BUSY 


Now, as never hefore, it is important that your 
money be kept at work in legitimate enter- 
prises. You will benefit by consulting The 
Independent Investor’s Service before buying 
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ing activity consists of fastening small elec- 
tric lights to the hands or other moving 
parts of the operator or of the operation, 
and, thru a timing device such as a special 
commutator or tuning fork, controlling the 
intervals, causing to appear upon the rec- 
ord photographic plate projectile shaped 
time spots that show not only the path of 
the motion and the direction of the motion 
but relative speed, exact speed, relative 
time and exact time as well. In these rec- 
ords we see plainly not only what occurs, 
but, also evidences of the mental condi- 
tions such as habit of automaticity, of 
hesitation, and besides these, indications of 
fatigue. From these records we make the 
Simultaneous Motion Cycle Charts which 
show plainly what parts of the body are 
active simultaneously and consecutively. 

It is not for a moment to be supposed 
that every one in this country who could, 
will take up investigations thus seriously, 
nor is it necessary, because as the need 
for such measured investigation becomes 
more evident, the larger industries and 
shops will take up the work, finally the 
work will probably be taken up by the 
Government, and the findings in all lines 
placed at the public’s disposal. The sub- 
ject is important enough to warrant a de- 
partment at Washington. It is only neces- 
sary that the public take up the matter, 
as we have before said, from the other 
side, working up toward these measured 
investigations. 

Not only is it necessary that this in- 
vestigation be taken up now for the general 
good, and for the general elimination of 
waste, but in order that we may be pre- 
pared to utilize our capacities to the ut- 
most, and also to handle adequately the 
crippled men who are certain to return to 
us from the conflict on the other side. 

If we are to avoid the mistakes that 
have been made on the other side (and 
that no one is quicker to acknowledge than 
the great men who have been interested 
and instrumental in the work of reéduca- 
tion there), it is necessary that we pre- 
pare ourselves by investigating all of our 
opportunities, not only from the activity 
standpoint, to see where cripples can best 
be placed, but also from the fatigue stand- 
point, that we may make more opportuni- 
ties available to cripples, and may make 
all kinds of work less fatiguing and more 
profitable to them. 

Something has already been done along 
this line of providing occupation for crip- 
pled soldiers. It is possible, thru supplying 
mechanical appliances as do Professor 
Amar and the workers in France, to allow 
many cripples to go back to their old work, 
or to take up other work which would not 
otherwise become available. It is also pos- 
sible thru adaptation of existing machines, 
such as adapting the typewriter by using 
one with the double keyboard and with 
multiple roll supplies of paper, to render 
occupations that would not otherwise be 
adaptable to cripples. suitable for them. 

Still other occupations are in the selling 
line, the handling of small stores, the tele- 
phone, dictaphone, telautograph and _ so 
forth. But these occupations, few compara- 
tively in number that have so far been dis- 
covered and marked as preéminently fit 
for cripples, must be supplemented by op- 
portunities in all lines of industries that 
needs shall be supplied by those interested 
in those lines. It is nlong this line that 
special preparedness must take place, and 
fatigue investigations on the part of every 
member of the communty will go a long 
way toward showing what these occupa- 
tions are, and toward making the necessary 
adaptations. 

Providence, Rhode Island 
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Enjoy furnace comfort at lowest cost 
this winter. Get a Kalamazoo Pipeless 
Furnace and be able to burn any kind of 
fuel. Feed but one fire—heat your entire 
home. 


Write for Our New Catalog 


and learn what you can save 
in fuel bills this winter. See 
how easily this simple and 
powerful heating outfit can be 
installed in your home. Read 
Y what owners say. about it. Kala- 
mazoo Pipe Furnace outfits where 
desired, heating plans FREE. 
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Write today. 


Ask for Catalog No. 1030 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, Gas 
Ranges, Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and 
Tables. 


A Kalamazes 


Direct to You 


easy payments. 
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ENGLISH: 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 
The Story of the Week. 


. Write a short speech in which you explain the Italian ad- 
vance on Trieste. Use the map on page 418 to illustrate 
your points. 

. Write a short composition in which you discuss the recent 
revelations concerning the Swedish legation at Buenos Aires. 
Read the editorial “Spurlos Versenkt” and comment on it. 

3. Write a composition in which you show why all lawyers 

would naturally oppose the acts of the German Government. 

4. Show in what ways the attitude of American labor is worthy 
of praise. 

5. Imagine that you are the editor of a Chicago newspaper. 
Write a strong editorial article concerning the recent action 
of the Mayor of Chicago. 

6. Write a contrast on the character of the English people and 
government, and the character of the German people and 
government as indicated by recent air raids. 

. Write a composition.in which you show the various secret 
plots and machinations of the German Government that have 
thus far come to light. 
8S. Write an editorial article in which you show why the present 

German Government can not be permitted to endure. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write an outline of the leading editorial article. 
explanation of your outline, showing 

article has been well planned. 

2. Give an address to your class, showing that all anti-war meet- 

ings in the United States should be stopped absolutely. 

3. Give orally your reasons for agreeing, or disagreeing. with 
President Wilson in his distinction between the German Gov- 
ernment and the German people. 

t. Which editorial article do you consider 
your reasons in full. 

5. Point out the best titles in The Story of the Week and the 
editorial articles. Give directions for the writing of good titles. 

Avanti Savoia! By Agostino de Biasi. 

1. 'Translate. or ask some one to translate for you, the ex- 
pression : “Germania debellanda, Austria delenda.”” Show how 
the expression is the central thought of the article. 

Is the War Your Business? 

1. Study the article. Then tell your class what you and your 
friends are doing. or can do, to make the war “your business.” 

Frank Scott: Master of Efficiency. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. What methods has’ the author taken to make his article 
original and interesting? Write a similar article concerning 
one of your teachers, or a business man whom you know 
intimately. 

The Waste of Getting Tired. By F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth. 

1. This is a popular article on a technical subject. Draw from 
it several rules for the writing of popular technical articles. 
Write a somewhat similar article concerning some technical 
work that you can do. 

The Best Office I Ever Saw. By Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. Make an outline of the article, making the outline in such 
a way that it will emphasize Mr. Purinton’s conception of an 
ideal office. : 
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Give an oral 
whether or not the 


best written? Give 


SECTION II. 
Confessions of a Westerner. 
1. How does this article differ from Irving’s essays concerning 
life in England? 
SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the meaning and the derivation of every one of the fol- 
lowing words prominent in the news of the week: appalling, 
revelations, corroborating, formulating, radicals, project, 
propaganda, repudiation. aggressive, punitive, sedition, para- 
mount, artizans, overt, impromptu. 


SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 
The Bible: Textbook of Efficiency. By M. T. Shelford. 


1. Point out several examples of simple, of compound, and of 
complex sentences. Which type of sentence is most used in 
this article? 
Five the syntax of the nouns in the first paragraph. 
Working Out the Marriage Problem. By Harriet Orne. 
1. Give the syntax of the phrases in the first paragraph. 
2. Give the syntax of the clauses in the second paragraph. 
3. Give the syntax of the infinitives in the third paragraph. 
Teachers of English are requested to write to Dr. Law, giving 
constructive suggestions for the use of The Independent in the 
teaching of Fnalish. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 
I. Public Opinion and the War—“Time to Stop It,” “Loyal 
Lawyers,” “The Voice of Labor,” “The Flight of the 
Doves,” “Stockholm Conference Postponed.” 

1. Upon the basis of the editorial, differentiate between the right 
of free speech (Constitution, Amendment I) in time of peace 
and in time of war. 

2. What, according to the lawyers, are the German violations 
of international law. Investigate these subjects further by 
consulting a standard textbook on international law. 

. Compare the present augmentation of the President's war 
pom with corditions during the administratien of President 
aincoln. 

4 Contrast the action of the labor meeting in Minneapolis with 
the action of the People's Council in Chieago. What conclu- 
sions do you draw? 

Il. Preparing for War—“War as an Industry.” 

1. “Krupp factories . Won the first Belgian campaign.” 
Explain this sentence. 

2. ‘We must make universal training a reality,” ete. How? 

2. “The needs of wartime may be reduced to five,” ete. How is 

each of these five to be taken care of? 
“An objection may be raised to this universal conscription,” 
etc. What answer, if any, have you to this objection? 

i Italy and the War—“Avanti Savoia!” 

What is the significance of the title of the article? Describe 
the steps by which Savoy has risen to its present position 
in Italy. 

~. What. according to the 
war? Is Italy 
tory? 

3. What is meant by the Prussian “Drang nach Osten”? How 

will Italy prevent this movement? 

14. What effect will a successful Italian campaign have upon the 
fate of the Austrian Empire? 

. How does the author propose to reconcile the rival claims of 
Italy and the Balkan states to the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic? 

IV. The Government of Germany—“The German Govern- 
ment and the German People.” 

. Discuss the governmental relations between the German peo- 
ple, the Reichstag. the Bundesrath, the Imperial Chancellor 
and the Emperor. How far does the government express the 
popular will? 

2. Name the chief political parties in Germany at present and 

discuss the attitude of each of these parties toward the war. 

V. The Partitiom of Poland—‘A New Polish Partition.” 

1. Look up the history of the partition of Poland in 1772, 1793 
and 1795. What was the political status of Russian, Aus- 

trian and Prussian Voland at the beginning of the present 
war? 

2. How has the war affected the political and social conditions 

in each of the three regions? 

3. What is the political status of Russian Poland at present? 

According to the news item, what change is proposed? 
VI. A Study in Commercial and Political Geography— 
“Confessions of a Westerner.” 

1. In this article New York is called “the most beautiful Euro- 

pean city west of the Atlantic.” Why? 

~. Account for the difference in climatic conditions referred to 
in the article. 

3. “Out West the railroad was a serious matter.” Explain. 

4. What is the economic significance of the sentences: (a) “I 

also despised the little copper coins called pennies.” (b) “I 
also missed the big silver dollars,” etc. 

. Comment on the “almost entire absence of civie 
New York. 

6. “I found Eastern politics a little perplexing.” 
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article, are Italy’s purposes in the 
justified in desiring further extension of terri- 
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Why? 

. “In Wyoming the Nation was omnipresent.” “Here I find the 

city and state at every turn.” Account for the difference. 

VII. Industrial Efficiency—“The Waste of Getting Tired,” 
“The Best Office I Ever Saw.” 

1. What are the proofs that there is a direct relation between 
fatigue and industrial efficiency? What means can we employ 
to lessen this fatigue? 

2. “The modern office is a library, a training school, a health 
resort,” ete. Discuss one or more of these functions and 
show its relations to efficient business methods. 

3. What are some of the schemes offered by Mr. Purinton for 
improving office conditions? Can you add any schemes of 
your own? 

4. From a study of these two articles what conclusions do you 
ae See the changing relations between capital and 
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